














Vou. VII. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCE. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHGOLS, 4 
Albanu, January 12 1847. 

TC THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, in com- 
pliance with the requisitions of the First Section 
of Article 1, Title 2, of Chapter 15, Part 1, of the 
Revised Statutes, relating to the common schools 
of this State, respectfully submits the following 

ANNUAL REPORT, 
which embraces the various subjects required to be 
laid before the Legislature. 
1. The condition of the Common Sc! 

Abstracts A, B, C. anil PD, herewith submitted 
have been compiled from the official reporis of the 
county superintendents of common schools, made 
‘in conformity to law and the regulations of the 
Department. Abstract A. comprises all the infor- 
mation and statistical facts reported by the tru 
of sehool districts, and condensed by the tow 
perintendents of their { 
filed in the offices of the county clerks of their re. 
spective counties, for the county super- 
intendents, from which the reports of these officers 
are made out and transmitted to this de; 
In addition to the information thus 
town superintendents give the anountof the puoiiec 
money received by th i 
the year ending on the date of their reports, the 
manner in whic’ the same has been apportioned 
the current year, and the amount of local funds, if 
any, received by thein respectively during the 
period, That portion of the abstract comprising 
the substance of the trustees’ reports, exhibits the 
condition of the schools, for the year ending on the 
3Ist of December, 12845, and the moneys received 
and expended for school purposes during the same 
period. The town superintendents make their 
ports on the first day of July in each year succeed: 
ing the date of the trustees’ reports; consequently 
the abstract, in respect to the number of school dis. 
tricts, the receipt and apportionment of the public 
school moneys for the past year, closes on the first 
day of July, 1846, and embraces the school moneys 
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1446, which will be aecounted for by them in their 
reports at the close of that year. 

The fifty-nine organized counties in the State, 
contained on the first day of July last, nine hun- 
dred and twenty towns and wards; and the whole 
number of organized school districts, the school 
houses of whieh were situated in the town or ward 
reported, was, On that day, eleven thousand and 
eight; of which eight thousand three hundred and 
twenty seven were whole districts, and five thou. 
sand three hundred and forty-eight were parts of 
joint. districts, composed of territory of adjoining 
towns. ‘The trustees of eight thousand one hundred 
and ninety-three whole districts, and of five thou- 
sand two hundred and seven parts of joint districts, 
have filed reports with the town clerks, pursuant 
to law. There were, therefore, one hundred and 
thirty-four of the former, and one hundred and 
forty-one of the Jaiter, from which no reports were 





received: showing avout the same number of de- 
lingnent or non-reporting districts, as occurred in 
Is43. The delingjuent distriets appear, bs former 
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reports from this department, to be abort 














fifty of the whole number, for the years ending 
the of December, INS and Isle; and 

close of the Ven ! , the propor i remained 
vi t ly the same. 

Fhe Ja un vert from this od shows 
fhere were, in hundred and 1 towns 
and ds then la “ate, eleven sand and 
er ‘ 1 school l 1 9 e school hous: uv ing 

i sinre to i ‘ is it thou t four 
hundred aad nineteen whole distriets, amd five 

! { "ex faad eleven parts of joint 

! S: and, Ma b its collected from 
rts of the fast year, with those of | 
often distri sthe sehool 
situated In the same town 
rease Of ninety-two whole 
wu ase of thirty-seven parts of j: uis- 
trets; allowing for the city of > York one hun. 






dred and seventy-two whole s, and estima- 


ting, or rather placing these dis{ricts in the column 


of those having the school houses within the same 
town or ward. 

This is. the only instance, save one in 1843; 
where the retures exhibit a diminution in the 


number of in the State, for a period 
of more than thirty-one years; and, were not the 
causes well undersiood and susceptible of very sat- 
isfactory explanation, these facts might justly in- 
duce serious apprehensions, that our fellow citizens 


school districts 


received and expended by the trustees in the year! were becoming indifferent to any system of public 
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instruction, and averse to the maintenance of our 
common schools. ‘The reports of 1843 show a less 
number of schoo! districts in the State, by eighteen, 
than those of 1842. ‘The diminution does not 
much exceed one to each county in the State, and 
is about one to every ninety of the whole districts 
reported in 1845, Actuated by a laudable desire to 
elevate the standard of instruction in our com- 
mon schools, and encouraged therein by this depart. 
ment, the patrons of the schools, and the officers 
charged with the duty of executing the law in this 
respect, have been successfully endeavouring, by 
consolidating old and feeble districts, by dissolving 
others of like character without school houses 
worthy to be so called,- and annexing the territory 
of such dissolved districts to others adjoining, to 
alleviate the evils they were almost daily encoun- 
tering from the weakness and inefficacy of the ex- 
isting organizations. More wealth and a larger 
assessment rol] are thus brought together, and 
contribute to defray the expenses of schools, having 
an increased list of pupils, under the direction of 
teachers ‘“‘more apt and learned,” and in every 
respect better fitted to discharge the duties of their 
grave and important employment. 

New-York with all the advantages resulting from 
a genia! climate and luxuriant soil, {rom her com- 
mercial superiority and great facilities for manu- 
facturing, from her unrivalled means of transpor- 
tation to and from the tide waters and the western 
and nothern lakes, and from the railroads by which 
she is encircled, has not, during the last five years. 
increased in population so largely as might have 
been anticipated, nor in the ratio that the excess 
of births over deaths, in the year ending on the 
first day of July, 1845, would have given, had she 
retained on her own soil the population of 1840. 
Her young and middle aged men have been, and 
still are, seeking homes and seating themselves on 
the new lands in the west, performing a severe 
pilgrimage, and enduring toil, privation, and dis- 
ease, for the benefit of posterity. A very consider. 
able portion of our population has, for some years 
past, been in a state of transition, and while the 
agricultural districts have remained very nearly 
stationary since 1840, the commercial and manufac. 
turing cities and villages, and the towns bordering 
upon our great internal navigable communications, 
have during the same period, received large acces- 
sions of numbers; and, consequently, in the older 
and long settled rural districts, the juvenile pop- 
ulation has been decreasing by the changes befure 
alluded to, rendering it necessary to enlarge the 
territorial boundaries of such districts in order to 
oblain the requisite number of children to sustain a 
school; while, on the other hand, the aggregation 
of children in the villages and manufacturing 
towns, and even in cities, has not produced an in- 
crease of school districts to any considerable ex- 
tent; and for this reason, alarger and more ex- 


tended acquaintance with schoo] operations has | 


induced many persons to believe, that, by adopting 
the plan of union schools, uniting two or more 
districts, where the population is tolerably com- 
pact, and organizing the schools with two or more 
departments, and employing teachers of suitable 
qualifications to take charge of each, and at dif- 
ferent rates of compensation, all the advantages of 
a school of the highest grade are enjoyed by these 
districts, and that these schools may be rendered 
less expensive than to employ teachers of the first 
class or highest grade, in each district before such 
consolidation. 

In numerous instances, for two years past, these 
union schools have been formed in different parts 
of the State, under the most favorable auspices, 
with every reasonable prospect of being highly ad- 


vantageous in promoting the ojects of their estab- 
lishment; and hence, we may justly anticipate a 
gradual reduction in the aggregate of the whole 
number of districts in the State, so long as this 
process shall continue. The whole number of 
co::mon schools in the State, on the first day of 
Ji ly, 1845 as returne.i by the marshals appointed to 
take the last census, was 10,629, exclusive of the 
city of New-York; and the whole number of school 
districts, having the school houses in the same 
reported town, by the town superintendents in the 
other counties, on the first day of July 1846, was 
10,836; thed ifference being 207. The Marshals’ 
returns, for July 1845, exhibited 208 less than the 
town superintendents’ reports of the same date. 

It 18 worthy of notice, that returns were re- 
| ceived from the trustees of all the school districts 
| in the counties of Kings, Montgomery, Onondaga, 

Ontario, Queens, Richmond, Schoharie, Seneca, 
| Wayne and Yates; and the trustees of one district 
|only in each of the counties of Albany, Clinton, 
| Cortland, Essex, Monroe, Orleans, Schenectatly, 
|Tompkins, Washington and Wyoming, neglected 
|to make their reports. In the following counties, 
| no reports appear to have been made by the trustees 
of whole districts and parts of joint districts, to the 
|number here stated, viz: Columbia, 4 whole dis- 
| tricts and 8 parts; Delaware, 8 whole and 14 parts; 
| Dutchess, 1 whole and 8 parts; Erie, 14 whole and 
|2 parts; Franklin, 12 whole and 7 parts; Greene, 6 
| whole districts; Lewis, 8 whole districts; Oneida, 
|2 whole and 8 parts; Putnam, 2 whole and 9 parts; 
St. Lawrence, 6 whole and 1 part; Steuben, 6 
|whole and 16 parts; Suffolk, 7 whole districts; 
Sullivan, 4 whole and 2 parts; and in Warren, 5 
whole and 5 parts. In the remaining counties of 
the State, the numbers of similar delinquencies 
vary; none of them, however, are equal in extent 
to those stated above. These omissions have, it is 
presumed, in some cases, arisen from accidental 
causes, and under such circumstances as would jus— 
tify the superintendent, in the exercise of the dis- 
pensing power vested in him by law, to remit the 
forfeiture of the portion of public money that 
| would have been assigned to the delinquent (is- 
tricts, had the reports been made as required by the 
statute. When we call to mind the fact, that no 
part of the public school moneys can ‘be allotted 
to any distrnct, part of a district, or separate 
neighborhood, from which no sufficient annual 
report shall have been received, for the year ending 
on the last day of December immediately prece- 
ding the apportionment of the public money, for 
the current year,” among the school districts of 
the town, by the town superintendehts, — it will 
appear very singular, no doubt, that there are so 
many delinquent or non-reporting districts. But, 
it should be remembered, that the town superin- 
ltendents return all the districts in existence in 
\their respective towns, on the first day of July, 
six months after the date of the trustees’ reports, 
{and consequently include all the new whole dis- 
| triets and parts of joint distric's,erected or formed 
by them, subsequent to the 31st day of December 
preceding; aud it may, with safety be assumed, 
that a very considerable number of school «istricts 
so created. appear. in the abstract, as delinquent 
in not making the required returns. 

A comparison of the number of school districts 
in the several counties jin this State, contained in 
the last annual report from this department, with 
the numbers in the same counties, contained in 
Abstract A., shows the changes that have taken 
place, between the first daysof July, 1845 and 
1846, one year, and the increase and diminution of 
districts. In several of the counties, there has 
been an increase of districts, “the school houses.of 
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which are in the same town.” and of whole dis- 
tricts and parts of, joint districts; while in other 
counties, there has been a decrease of «districts, ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate all the increase for the 
year. These changes, being about one thousand, 
have probably been increased one-sixth, by the an- 
nexation of certain territory, formerly belonging to 
the county of Allegany, to the adjoining counties 
of Livingston and Wyoming. ‘The legitimate con- 
clusions from the foregoing statement, highly 
favor the position advanced, that the districts from 
‘¢ which no returns have been receivei,” are, toa 
considerable extent, those organized by the town 
superintendents, between the 31st day of December, 
1845, and the first day of July following. ‘These 
facts also present a subject worthy of serious con. 
sideration, in the opinion of the undersigned; and 
he will, in a subsequent portion of this report, 
submit such suggestions in reference to them as 
may be proper, and such as it is his duty to present 
to the Legislature. 

The number of “unincorporated, select an:t pri- 
vate schools” returned in 1845, was....... 1,931 
The number reported in 1846, was........ 1,731 

Decrease of private schools in one year, 250 

On the first day of July 1846, the aggregate of 
all the * common” and “ unincorporated, select 
and private schools’? in the State, as given in Ab- 
stract A, was, 12,733, averaging nearly 14 for each 
town and ward. The whole number of common 
and private schools reported in 1845, was 12,999; 
showing a decrease during the year, of 261. This 
diminution of schools and school houses, should 
not, as will be seen by a farther consideration of 
the facts contained in the Abstract, produce any 
apprehensions whatever of retrogression, or want 
of publie confidence, in our school system. 

The whole number of children in the State, on 
the 3ist day of December, 1345, between the ages 
of 5 and 16, exclusive of the city of New-York, 
WO aos oeeateusaccccpelsshpitinsnncccpe oa eee 
The whole number reported for the year 

ending on the 31st of December 1844, 

also excluding the city of New-York, 

WOR casevacscedossscesestesssensss CHRON 

Increase in 1845,...-..cccccccccccece 4,485 

Regular returns of the whole number of children, 
between 5 and 16 years of age, are not made to the 
department by the school officers in the city of 
New-York, and have not been, for several years 
past; but it has been usual to estimate the number 
of children within the above ages in that city, upon 
the ratio that the whole number of such children, 
in the other counties of the State, bears to the total 
population of such counties; and it is presumed, 
this method of ascertaining and stating the num- 
bers in New-York; would not materially vary from 
an actual enumeration to be made by the school 
officers of that city. Upon this basis, the whole 
number of children in New-York between those 
ages, would be found to exceed 88,000. With a 
view of avoiding an over estimate, the number of 
this class of children for the city of New-York, has 
been put down in the Abstract, at 73.000. Inthe 
last year’s report, 70,000 was assumed or stated as 
being all the school children between these ages 
in that city. 

Although some have doubted the perfect accu- 
racy of the census or enumerations taken by the 
trustees of school districts, still the aggregates are 
no doubt sufficiently accurate for all the objects of 
legislation applicable to our system. ‘The trustees 
and inhabitants of each district have a pecuniary 
interest at stake, depending upon the number of this 
class of school children returned from their respec- 





tive districts; and, as the town superintendents 
apportion the school moneys of their respective 
towns among the school districts therein, accord- 
ing to the number of children between the ages 
of 5 and !5 in-each, it is not probable that less than 
the whoie number of such children would be re- 
ported by the trusiees, unless by mistake or some 
inadvertence. ; An intentional error of this sort 
would not be expected or looked for. 

The whole number of school children in the 
State, on the 31st day of December, 1845, within 
the ages limited by law, including 73,000 for the 
city of New-York, was ......-....2.245 703,399 
Whole number for the year ending on the 

31st of December 1844, including 70,- 

000 for the city of New-York, was.. 690,914 





Increase for the last year, including 
POEs ba: b:ckee ds sawdeaneae “ae 12,485 

This, however, cannot be the the true aggregate 
of the whole increase in the State, during the year 
1845. The whole number of births given by the 
census of that year, was 89,755, and the whole 
number of deaths of all ages, 36,234. 

The following table shows the duration of life, 
as calculated by some approved writers on that 
interesting subject, from the time of birth to the 
expiration of five years thereafter. 

Of every 100 births, 
82.33 survive 1 year. 
74.67 «6 2 years. 


65.26 « 5 years. e 


Of 100,000 children bora, 
85,369 survive 1 year. 
80,102 « 2 years, 
74,201 « 5 years, 

_If we take the calculation most unfavorable to 
the duration of life in infancy, the loss by death, 
the first five years, would be 343 per cent; showing 
very clearly the increase from 1344 to 1845, must, 
under any circumstances, have exceeded 12,485; 
for it will not be assumed, contrary to all rational 
probability, that, with a total increase of popula- 
tion for the last five years, of only 183,574, the 
number of births, for the year ending on the Ist 
of July 1840, should have been so far below those 
of 1845, to as give only about 13,000 survivors 
at the close of the latter year. The school reports 
show that one in every 3.26 37ths of the aggre- 
gate population of the State in 1845, was between 
Sand 16 years of age. 

‘The whole number of children of all ages, under 
instruction, some portion of the time during the 
year 1845, in all the common schools in the State 
which have been returned, including the city of 
New-York, was 742,433; and 
Of these 4,123 attended school the whole year. 

12,661 do 10 and less than 12 m’s. 


40,951 do 8 and less than 10 do 
90,647 do Gand less than 8 do 
141,106 do 4 and less than 6 do 
136,410 do 2and less than 4 do 
200,626 do less than 2 do 


These statements, taken from the abstracts before 
mentioned, do not compare favorab'y with the re- 
port of the last year on this subject; and apparently 
there has been, for the year 1845, not only a di- 
minished attendance in the aggregate, but for each 
of the periods above given. Of the 73,851 children, 
in the city of New-York, taught during some por- 
tions of the year, not one included in the above 
statement, owing to the manner in which the 
school abstracts and statistical reports are made to 
the department from that city. The last Annual 
Report from that office shows an attendance of 44,- 
o7T7, for the period of ‘ten, and less than twelve 
months;” and of this number, 25,822 were reported 
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by the county supefintendent of New-York. The|| in all the counties of the State, was...... 


742,433 
aggregate of periodical attendance should corres-|| The number instructed during the year 
pond exactly with the “number of children taught|| 1844, as appears by the report 5f 1846, 
darine the year” it does not, however, OWing NO|| WAS.....6.sseeeeceevecesevesseecs vee 136,045 
donb’ : 


> some error in taking the amount from the| P 
= *s lists, or Sr ieencaliienans or town poi ly pga during “ ge 7 anaes sees : ; page 
intendents’ reports. e difference is quite small, | e average number of pupils, in attendance a 
and will not yore but a fraction nae One to|i the ‘‘ unincorporated, select and private schools,” 
every two of the reporting districts. j! during the vear 1845, was 31,240 in all the counties 

The superintendent, feeling deeply anxious to|| of the State, except the city of New-York, from 
promote a judicious and expansive system of in- ; Which none have been reported the present year, 
onesie porn rs the i of the Nigga eater yt qanes ene. oe bey 
to invoke attention to several important facts, pre- || aggreg is atiendance amounte ls ° 
sented in the periodical atten:lance of the children \) All the information possessed by the department, in 
at the “common schools.?’ It is understood, and || regard to these schools, is derived from the reports 
will therefore be assumed, that the schools in the |; of the school district trustees, and transmitted. by 
city of New-York, as well as those under the direc- |! the returns of the town and county superintendents. 
tion and control of the Board of Education in that || he trustees, no doubt, exert a proper diligence to 
pie? as the other “ Publie Schools,” en l a gy ves “ pares x pong vague er ~ 
‘¢ Primary Depart: ” >pt the whole|| head; but it depends entirely on the volition o 
Gia oe tua or sede iceman mies constitute || the teachers of aan wheat, whether any and 
the “school year.” The same remark is applicable |, what answer shati be given to the enquiries made 
to the counties of Kings, Queens and Richmond, | of them by the trustees. These officers are requi- 
when the average is applied. \ red by law to specify the number of children taught 





‘The whole number of children taught some por- | 


tion of the year, excluding New-York and inclu- 
ding the three counties before mentioned, with the 
remaining counties in the State, was 663,582, and 
nearly one-third of these did not attend two 
months; about one-fourth attended less than four 
months; nearly one-fifih, less than six months; 
about one-seventh attended over six and less than 
eight months; while no more than about one in 
sixteen of these attended over eight and less than 
tern months. 

Schools have been taught in the several counties 
in the State, other than those above enumerated, 
for such periods as to give an average of eight 
months. In sixteen counties, the average is nine 











in the district, during the year preceding the date 
of their reporis; and the construction given at the 
department has uniformly been, thnt the trustees 
; must ascertain and report ‘“* the average number of 
| pupils attending” the ‘select and private. schools 
{im their district, other than incorporated semi- 
|naries.”” ‘The siatistical facts intended to be ascer- 
| tained, in this manner, and presented to, the Legis- 
|Jature, are of undoubted importance, in connexion 
| with the reports from the ‘<incoyporated semina- 
| ries,” as they give a fwlk and authentic annual 
|exhibit of the condition of all the schools in thé 
|State. Institutions, designed to promote the educa- 
; tion of the yayth of our country, and prepare them 
| for the perjormance of every duty incident to social 


months; in twenty-one counties, eight months; in|! life, aa well as for forming a just estimate of their 
thirteen counties, seven months; in four counties, || political rights and obligations, may justly claim 
six months; and in one county, Hamilton, five'! the fostering care and a portion of the bounties of 


munths. 
It appears that the town supérintendents’ reports 


‘the State, and should be placed under such regula- 





‘tions, as a wise and prudent government may pre- 
\ scribe, and a patriotic constituency approve. 
The whole number of ‘incorporated, select and 


from Harrietstown, Franklin county, Genesee Falls, 
Wyoming county, Deer Park, Orange county, | 
Newcomb, Essex county, Flatbush and Flatlands, | private schools,” at the close of 1844, was 2,006, 
Kings county, were defective; and the town super-|| and the average attendance of pupils, was 37,548 
intendents of two wards in the city of Schenectady, || for the year, excluding the city of New-York, 
of Greenboro, Oswego county, and Scaghticoke, |; where, from the census returns, there were, on the 
Rensselaer county, have been reported by the! Ist day of July, 1845, 208 of these schools, and a 
county superintendents of those counties, as not|| reported attendance of 8,354 children. The mar- 
having made any réturns pursuant to law. Under) shals’ reports also give 63 private and select 
the present organization, the administrative duty of} schools in the city of Albany; and the number of 


ne a celta BOO as Shae 


ere at Tet 


executing the law in the several towns, devolves’ children attending the same is stated at 2,491. 


almost entirely upon these officers. 
called on to discharge the most delicate and em- 
barrassing as well as important duties in their 
several towns, requiring the exercise of the most 
scrupulous integrity, untiring devotion, and a sound 
discriminating judgment. 
the department and of the Legisiature, in regard to 
the selections made, by the electors of the towns 
of the incumbents, to fill these offices, have not 
failed of being fully realized, in respect to a very 
large portion of them, if not the entire mass. The 
defaults before noticed, if caused by the mere ina- 
bility to transcribe the substance of the trustees’ 
reports into a blank furnished for the purpose, 
would seem to present an exception. These de- 


ficiencies may, however, have been occasioned by 
obstacles beyond the control of these officers, and 
without any careless inattention on their part; and 
this will not be attributed to them, unless supported 
by the clearest proofs. 

The number of children reported above, as 
having been taught, some portion of the year 1845, | 


They are often || 


The just expectations of 


In the superintendent’s annual report for the year 
1844, it appears there Were 34,105 pupils attending 
the * private and select schools,” in 1843; but here 
lagain the city of New-York is not included. ‘Che 
\following abstract presents the aggregate of the 
|whole “number of children taught during the 
|year ” 1845, with the ‘‘average number of pupils 
\in attendance at’? the ‘unincorporated, select and 
| private schools,” and ‘¢ the students” attending the 
|*¢ incorporated academies,” reported by the Re- 
| gents of the University, in 1846. 

| Whole number of children taught in the’ 

| common schools some portion of the 
| year,. 


ewe see t wines a eeian Mise kwcege! Manges 
| Whole number of pupils attending the 
private schools, reported by trustees,.. 31,240 
Whole number of same, attending in the 
city of New-York, taken from the cen- 
SUS POLUINS,. 000 wrcesecs Jamesiemcieess 8,354 


Whole number of students attending the 
‘‘ incorporated academies,” not allowed 








by the Regents “to be classical schol- 
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aOR ETT 
ars or students in the higher branches 
of English education,”............... 11,692 
Whole number attending same, allowed 
as classical schoiars or students,....... 13,431 
807,200 


The aggregate population of the State, on the 
Ist of July, 1845, was 2,604,495; and, from the 
foregoing, is deduced the remarkable statistical 
fact, that nearly one, in every three and one-fourth 
of the whole population, or four of every thirteen 
were under instruction, some part of the year, in 
the elementary and more advanced branches of 
English education, and in the classical depart- 
ments of the academies and other schuols before 
enumerated. 

Local laws, containing special provisions in 
reference to the schools in the cities of New- 
York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Hudson, Schenec- 
tady, Utica, Rochester and Buffalo, and in the 
towns of Poughkeepsie and Williamsburgh, have 
been passed by the Legislature. In New-York, 
Brooklyn, Rochester and Buffalo, these schools are 
free, and the charges for their support and for the 
erection and repairing of schooi-houses, exceeding 
the public money annually apportioned, are de- 
frayed by a tax upon the real and personal property 
therein. 

The following abstract, taken from the reports 
of the town superintendents, exhibits the condition 
of the schools in the respective cities and towns 
above mentioned, except Schenectady and Pough- 
Keepsie. 
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It has not been ascertained, whether all the 
moneys paid to the local school officers, in the 
cities of Buffalo, Rochester and Utica, are applied 


to the payment of teachers’ wages and the purchase 
of district libraries; it is, however, believed that a 





portion of the moneys, stated to have been received 
for school purposes in those cities, has been expend. 
ed in the purchasing of school sites, and the erec- 
tion of school buildings. ‘The average number of 
months the schools have been kept open is large, 
put the aitendance has been less in all these places 
respectively, than the whole number of children 
between 5 and 16 years of age reported, except in 
the city of Buffalo. 

The following abstract, taken from the county 
superintendents’ reports, has been compiled, in 
order to give a condensed and comparative view of 
the operations of the common schools, in different 
sections of the State, and in counties adjoining to 
those in which the cities named in the above ab- 
stract are located; and these counties have been, 
except in one instance, selected to afford greater 
facilities for observing the difference, if any, be- 
tween the system of free and other schools esta- 
blished in the cities under particular laws, and that 
of those in the immediate vicinity, organized under 
the general school laws of the State. 
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In six of the above counties, the number of 
children taught some portion of the year, exceeds 





the number reported between five and sixteen years 
of age, and in Cattaraugus, this excess was 3,115; 
in Ontario, 2,694; Onondaga, 4,990: Washington, 
2,657: Broome, 896; and in St. Lawrence, 2,662. 


||St. Lawrence has a larger number of districts than 


jany other of the nine counties, and Broome the 
smallest of those reporting an excess of children 
taught, over those between the ages of five and 
sixteen. In the counties of Greene, Queens and 
Westchester, there were 158 private and select 
schools, and 2,663 pupils in attendance; in Catta- 
raugus, Onondaga and St, Lawrence, there were also 
71 of these schools, and 1,26v pupils attending; 








indicating a stronger preference in the three former 
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counties, in favor of private schools, than in the 
three latter; owing to some dislike of the common 


schools. growing out of the employment of incom- ! 


pete-: ‘-1chers by the trustees; or arising from 
serions Sujections to the system itself. 





terms, was 1,116; and of these, 37 were under 18 
years of age; 146 between the ages of 18 and 21; 
355 between the ages of 21 and 25; 258 between 
25 and 30; and 217 over 30, The number of 
‘males who had taught, in the whole, for a period 


The average of the monthly compensation paid ||jess than one year, was 172; who had taught, 


to teachers, in the foregoing counties, varies very | 
. ' 
materially. In Queens county, the average of the | 


jin the whole, more than one year, 807. The 
‘number who had taught, the same school, less 


whole sum actually paid the last year, for teachers’ || than one year, was 453; for one year, 257; for two 
wages, equals $21.92 per month; in Westchester || years 142; and for three years, 185. The number 
county, $17.08; Onondaga, $12.09: Ontario, $11.- || of female teachers employed, was 6,521; of whom 
09; Greene, $8.91; Washington, $8.61; Cattarau- || 1,153 were uncer 18 yeais of age; 2,373, between 


art 


gus, $7.81; Broome, $7.29; and in St. Lawrence, | 
$7.15. | 

The average expense for tuition, depends as well | 
upon the number of scholars in attendance during | 
the time the school is kept open, as upon the rate 
of compensation paid to the teachers. In Queens 
county, the average expense per scholar, estima- | 
ting the attendance at ten months, is $3.09. If the 
whole number of children reported, between five 
and sixteen years, had attended, the average would 
be reduced to $1.92, Also in Westchester, where 
the average on the estimated attendance four nine 
months, is 2.68, if the whole number of children | 
over five and under sixteen years, had been under 


18 and 21; 1,763 beiween 21 and 25; 614 be! ween 
25 and 30; and 253 upwards of 30. The uumber 
of females who had taught, in the whale, for a 
period less than one year, was 2,442; who had 
taught, in the whole, for a period longer than one 
year, was 3,463, Thenumber of females who had 
tanght the same school, less than one year, Was 
4,310; for one year, 1,049; for two years, 324; and 
for three years, 171. The whole number of dis- 
triets visited was 6,803, and the aggregate number 
of pupils, in attendance at the time, was 211,747. 





Of the 227,760 pupils in attendance at the winter 
schools, and the 211,747 at the summer, the course 
and extent of the study was as follows :— Engaged 














instruction during the same period, there would be || In learning the alphabet, ..... 13,424 21,970 
a reluction, in this average, of sixty-five cents.';\do do  tospell,......... 23,274 38,463 
Foran eight months’ school in Ontario, thisaverage|}do do tO TOA,...ccccoce 2Stgz0d 211,153 
is $1.35 per scholar; in Greene, 1.34; in Onondaga | do do arithmetic,....... 137,585 90,636 
and Washington, $1.26 each; for aseven months’|}do do geography, ...... 75,510 82,151 
achool in Broome, $1.34; in St. Lawrence, $0.98; '|do do history,.......... 13,953 10,767 
and in Cattaraugus for a six months’ school ninety- {ida do English grammar, 51,484 32, 989 
seven cents, \\do do use of globes, &e., 18,857 18,887 
Internal Conditicn of Schools. ldo do algebra,......... 6,150 2,052 
Winter Schools. —The county superintendents|:do do geometry, survey- 
for each county and section of a county in the ing &C. oe veese, 955 392 
Siate, excepting the counties of Hamilton, Oneida, }ido do natural philosophy, 9,729 6,678 
Orange, Richmond, Schenectady, and Tioga, and{;do do mental and moral 
the western section of Cattaraugus county, have philosophy, .... 1,431 237 
made returns of the results of their respective visi-|;do do physiology, ...... 4.388 5,421 
tations and examinations of the winter schools. Anj/do do book keeping,.... 1,353 654 
abstract of the statistical information thus obtained, |}do do composition, ..... 30,216 20,944 
is herewith submitted and marked B. The whole;|!do do vocal music,..... 68,444 72,811 
number of ¢istricts visited during the winter term||do do — to write,......-- - 115,474 96,661 
was 5,756; and the aggregate number of pupils in|}do do chemistry and as- 
attendance at the time of such visitations was 227.- tronomy, ...... 9,785 6,723 
760. The numbet of male teachers employed was||(lo do —_ analysis and defini- 
4.463; and of these, 154 were under 18 years! ROS so 00 case, #0000 66,367 


of age, 950 between the ages of 18 and 21; 1,775|| The average of the aggregate number of children 
between the ages of 21 and 25; 879 between the j|in attendance, at the winter examinations, was 39 
ages of 25 and 30; and 630 over 30 years of age. |janda fraction to each district, and at the summer 
The number of males who had taught in the || visitations, about 31. 

whole, for a less period than one year, was 1,572;|| These returns show some increase in the atten- 
who had taught in the whole more than one year, | dance of pupils, at the time of visitation, over that 
2,802. The number who had taught the same |jof i345, and a decide: improvement in the number 
sc!.oo}, for a period less than one year, was 3,070; lof pupils engaged in the higher branches of English 
for one year, 713; two years, 260; and for three || education, tancht in our common schools. What 
years, 282. The number of female teachers em- ||stronger indication than this should we desire, of 
pioyed, was 2,240; and of these, 178 were under 13 || {he gradual advance of the schools, in all the ele- 
years of age; 650 between the ages of 18 and 21; ||ments necessary to meet the public wants; —and 
618 between the ages of 21 and 25; 25) between ‘iwhat exhibition can be more gratifying, than one 





25 and 30; and 118 over 30. The number of fe- 
males who had taught in the whole, for a less 
period than One year, was 513; who had taught in 
the whole, longer than one year, 1,264. ‘The 
aumber who had taught the same school, less than 
one year, was 1,176; for one year, 349; two years, 
146; and for three years, 93. 

Summer Schools. — ‘The returns, under the above 
several heaus, for the terms of the summer schools, 
are complete, with the exception of the counties 
of Chemung, Delaware, Herkimer, Kings, Livings- 
ton, Ontario and Schenectady, and the western sec- 
tion of Oneida county; an abstract of which is 
herewith submitted and marked C. ° The number 


presenting the school children of the State, steadily 


and progressively advancing in the acquisition of 
knowledge, practically useful in all conditions of 
l.fe? 

The number of pupils in attendance at our com- 
mon schools, engazed in the study and practice of 
voval music, in 1843, during the winter terms, was 
10,220; in 1844, 47,615; in 1845, 77,925; and in 
1846, 6%,444g— during the summer terms, the 
numbers for the above corresponding periods, were 
17,642; 43,243; 77,925; and 72,811. The county 


superintendents have visited and examined during 
the year, 12,559 schools, besides discharging other 
important dutics imposed by law and the regula- 








of male teachers empleyed during the summer 


tions of this department; and, although the ab- 
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stracts now submitted, only present the condition 
of about one half of the schools in operation during 
either the winter or summer terms, yet this infor- 
mation requires great labor, diligent application, 
and careful attention, in its collection and arrange- 
ment. 

A successful administration of the school laws of 
the State, requires an intelligent and active local, 
as Well as general supervision; and, without the 
former, it is believed, the present organization! 
must eventually be abandoned, an‘! one, less com- 
plex in its details and arrangements and less strin- 
—_ in its requirements, adopted in the place of it. 

umerous plans, no doubt, might be suggested on 
paper, giving promise of great excellence, if 
adopted; but, when brought to the test of actual 
experiment, they will entirely fail to accomplish 
the objects designed. Radical changes, in any sys- 
tem of public instruction perfected by years of trial, 
and accommodated to the habits and inclinations of 
the community, will be found a hazardous expedi- 
ent. After struggling, through a long series of 
years, to elevate eur schools, to infuse a greaier 
zeal and excite a higher interest in regard to them, 
without advancing one step in attaining these ob- 
jects, actual visitation and inspection were provided 
as a substitute for an inefficient, nominal supervi- 
sion; and this duty was enjoined upon officers de- 
signated by law. The results of this change have 
been, and now are seen and deeply felt in our own 
State, and by our own people, and have justly ex- 
cited commendation and pS hha wherever they 
are known in other States of the Union. 

The actual externa! and internal condition of our 
common schools, always a subject intensely inter- 
esting to the philanthropist, and the patriotic 
statesman, is such in the judgment of the superin- 
tendent, as will afford much satisfaction in regard 
to the present, and allow high hopes for the future. 
That more might have been accomplished, since 
the establishment of our system and under other 
and more favorable circumstances, is quite proba- 
ble; but, that we now see upwarils of seven hun- 
dred and forty thousand of the youth of our State, 
resorting to the “common schools” in pursuit of 
knowledge, should excite in us profound gratitude 
to the all-wise Disposer of national events, and the 
highest respect for the founders of the system. 


‘Schools for Colored Children. 





These schools are established pursuant to the! 
provisions of the existing laws relating to common | 
schools, and were in Operation, during the year re- | 
ported, in most of the principal cities and towns in' 
the State. Reports on this branch of instruction, | 
have been received from seventeen county super- 
intendents. The whole number of children aucht 
in these schools during the year 1845, was 2,556. 
The amount of public money apportioned to these 
Schools, was $12,239.56; and the sums contributed 
by rate bills, for teachers wages’ were in the ag- 
gregate $916.24; making a total of $13,153.80 ap- 
plied during the year. According to the census 
taken in 1845, there were in the State on the Ist clay 
of July of that year, 2,025 persons of color subject 
to taxation, and 42,321 who were not; making a 
total of 44,346. But it appears, by the United) 
States’ Census of 18, ihat the whole number of 
this description of persons, in both judicial dis- 
tricts, was 50,021. It is, therefore, probable that, 
in most of the towns and counties, the State mar-! 
shals enumerated children and females with the 
adult male colored persons; while in others, the 
adult males only were counted. Take either ag- | 
gregate, and assume one-fourth to be Over five ap | 
under sixteen years of age, and we have upwaris | 
of 11,000 of this description of children in the State, 
and not Over one-fourth of these receive instruc- 
tion in these schools. For reasons, too abvious to 
require any particular notice of them at this time, 
the attendance of these children at the district 
schools, must be exiremely limited as to numbers; 
although the trustees are required by law, to enu- 
merate them with the white children of tneir re- 
spective districts. 








The provisions of the fifteenth section of the 
Act, chapter 260 of the laws of 1841, authorise, but 
do not require the establishment «uf schools for col- 
ored children, even in the cities anid towns, where 
the numbers are sufficient to maintain respectable 
schools. The Constitution and laws of tie State 
afford the African race every necessary immunity 
of personal right, the accumulation of property and 
the enjoyment thereof, the pursuit of any art, trade 
oremployment appertaining to civilized society, 
and the conditional exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. ‘These living mementos, of an almost uni- 
versally condemned traffic, are, by the convention- 
alrules of our fellow-citizens, excluded from all 
soeia} intercvours>, as equals; and at the same time, 
they are exempted by the laws of the State, from 
the performance of ceriain duties imposed upon 
other members of thé community. ‘the recent 
emphatic declaration of the electors of the State 
fixes, for the present, the position these people are 
to occupy among us;—this, however, only disposes 
of the right tu exercise the elective franchise ;— 
and the momentous question still remains, will the 
State retain within its borders a dependent popula 
tion, without making every necessary effort within 
its Means, to instruct and elevate its members? 
The dictates of humanity, and a just regard for the 
welfare of our institutions, and the interest of our 
fellow-citizens, alike demand that all proper mea- 
sures be taken, and the necessary provision made, 
to extend the benefliis of elucation to colore.l chil- 
dren in the State. What those measures and that 
provision shall be, beyond what now ex st, is re- 
specfully submitted.to the wisdom of the Legisla- 
ture. 

School Howses. 

Reports on the coniition of the school houses 
have been received from all the county .superin- 
tendents of counties and sections in the State; ex- 
cept Schenectady; and they exhibit a more ex- 
tended visitation, during the past year, than at any 
former period. A comparison of the present con- 
dition, also, with that of the preceding year, affords 
strong indication of a highly liberal feeling amon 
the inhabitants of school districts, and of a settlec 
conviction on their part, that comfortable school 
houses are necessary to promote, successfully, the 
education of their children. The whole number 
of school houses visited, during the year ending 
on the Ist day of October last, was, 9,907; of which 
8,231 are of framed wood, 573 of brick, 604 of stone, 
and 598 of logs. The whole number, reported to 
be in good repair, was 3,803; in ordinary repair, 
3,280; and in bad repair, 2,883. ‘There were 9,017, 
having One room only, and 84) containing more 
than one room; 3,181 were turnished with suitable 
play grounds; 6,555 were destitute of such grounds; 
2,204 were furnished with single privies ; 2,026, 
with double privies; and 5,556 were entirely desti- 
tute of thisnecessary appendage. ‘The whole num- 
ber furnished, suitably, with convenient seats, 
desks, &c., was 4,558; and the number not so fur- 
nished, 5,355. ‘The number provided with proper fa- 
cilities for ventilation, was 3,6)2; and the number 
not so provided, 6,235. All the school houses in the 
State, but 1,117, were visited and inspected during 
the last year; and there were 501 more visitations 
made in 1816, than in 18145. Of the whole number 
of school houses visi ed, 9,410 are of framed wood, 
brick and stone; of the whole number in the State, 


;jatleast 10,250 have been constructed of the same 


material; and, aS soon as the population in those 
parts of the State that have been more recently re- 
duced to cultivation and that are now opening to 
the bo!d adventure and resolute zeal of the emi- 
grant, shall have accumulated the means to sneet 
the charge, and the districts shall have become 
permanently arranged, all or nearly all of our 
school houses will be constructed of good, if not 
durable materials. Even now, many of the ‘‘com- 
mon schoo! houses” in the State, may be ranked 
among the most costly and durable structures in 
their vicinages. There are, however, many of 
these edifices to be found, so destitute of the necessa- 
ry appendages as to render them comfortless to the 
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pupils and teachers, and so badly constructed and 
out of repair, as to unfit them for the purposes to 
which they have been devoted. ‘To the penurious- 
ness of wealth, and to individual stubborness, in a}{ scrupulously to re 


observe the reguiations of the school and the 
reasonable requirements of the teacher; to be 
orderly in their conduct, in and out of school; 
gard the rights of others; and 


great many instances, may be justly attributed this|) to apply themselves studiously to their lessons du- 


seemi 


disregard of the first duty of the inhabi- 


" ring school hours, and before and after, if circum- 


tants of a schooldistrict. A steady and perceptible '| stances will allow. Let the parents and guardians 


advance has taken place during the last year, and 
the progress has been so marked, that little doubt 
remains of the successful accomplishment of an ob- 
ood, well: 


ject so important and desirable, as a 


of the pupils improve every suitable and con- 
venient Opportunity of visiting the schools ; let 
them encourage their children to perferm their 
daily tasks, and cheer the teacher by words of ap- 


ventilated and suitably furnished school house, sur- || probation, when deserved. The performance of 


rounded by play grounds for the pupils, with the 
needful appendages to protect their persons from 
exposure to inclemency of the weather or other- 


wise. 


School Teachers. 


these duties by the patrons of the schools, cannot 
pe to render essential aid to the teacher, and 
will most certainly prove advantageous to their 
children. Then let the trustees of the districts 
have an especial regard to the character and fitness 


The compensation paid to male teachers, during | of the candidate offering as a teacher, and be care- 


the last winter term, averages $14.16 to each, per | 


month; and during the summer term, $15.77, ex- 
Clusive of board. The average monthly compen- 
sation paid to female teachers, during the former, 
‘was $7.37, and for the latter $6.02, also exclusive 
of board. This is the average in the whole State, 
without the city of New-York, and is a smal] ad- 
vance On former rates paid curing several years 
past. The average paid in some counties is as hi 

as $19.00, $20.00 and even $26 00, per month, for 
males; and $9.00, $10.00 and $11.00 per month, for 
females. The average of the wages of the male 
teachers is higher in the summer, in the win- 
ter; and with the female teachers ‘it is the reverse: 
Owing to the fact, that a considerably less number 
Of maje teachers are employed during the season 
the average is the highest, and so with the females; 
and also to the farther fact, that those of both sexes, 
who have devoted themselves to instruction as a 
profession, and are proficient and faithful in the 
discharge of their duties, are retained in the same 
distriet, or continued in some other through the 
year. This class of instructors generally receive a 
higher rate of wages than those who resort to the 
school house, as a temporary expedient to replen- 
ish an exhausted purse. The whole number of 
teachers, found at both visitations, under 18 years 
of age was 1,522, the greater portion of whom were 
female; there were 1,201 over 30 years old, three- 
fourths of whom were male. At the winter exam- 
inationsy there were found 1,062 teachers, who had 
taught the same school, for one year, 406; for two 
years; and 375, for three years. At the summer 
examinations, 1,306 were found, who had taught 
the same school for one yet 466 tor two years, 
and 356 for three years. It was also ascertained, 
that 8,336 had been employed in teaching more 
than one year; and 4,599, for a less period than one 
ear. 

. These returns duplicate the numbers, in every 
instance, Where the teacher continues through 
both seasons of visitation. Enouch, however, 
has been stated to show, that considerably more 
than one half of the whole number employed have 
had, at least, one year’s experience in their pro- 
fession. ‘The vast field of mental and moral cul- 
ture, Opened in our State, presents strong induce- 
ments to candidates of both sexes to prepare 
themselves thoroughly and diligently for the 


work; and to enter that field deeply and consci- 
entiously impressed with the importance of their 
position. Well edueated and competent in- 
structors should not feel any hesitancy in adopting 


ful not to employ any but the competent and 
skilful, whose habits are exemplary, and whose 
\| moral principles are undoubted. 

The employment of quite young and inexperi- 
enced persons, to teach our common schools, al- 
though practised to some extent, is not increasing. 
It may be difficult to prescribe a fixed rule, as to 
the particular age which the school teacher must 
\| have attained, before a certificate of qualification 

should be given, which would suit every case. 
Females generally attain maturity, both mentally 
and physically, at an earlier age than males; and 
a ripened understanding is sometimes found, in 
individual cases of both sexes, at an age considera-- 
bly below what an arenes would give; owing to 
judicious instruction and a proper training, as 
well as the favorable disposition of the pupil. 
The Regents of the University and the Superin-. 
tendent of Common Schools have, howevery,. 
limited the ages, at which pupils in the State Nor- 
mal School can be admitted; and no male under 18 
years of age, or female under 16, is received. If 
this maturity in age is necessary in the pupil, it 
must be more so in the instructor. The uniform 
experience in that institution, demonstrates the 
wisdom and expediency of this requirement, as a. 
general rule. Without this restriction, no doubt 
pupils of both sexes, below the above mentioned 
ages; would have presented themselves and been 
admitted to the school; but not one in ten of 
\|them, and perhaps the disparity would be much 
i greater, would have been found equal to the task 
of normal instruction. So much has been written 

and said, in respect to a general diffusion of the 
| means of a thorough education in every part of the 
State and among all classes of society, that even 
the present occasion may not be embraced, to al- 
} lude to and discuss the question, without subjecting 
\||the Department to the imputation, of indulging 
quite freely in‘a work of supererogation. One of 
the most effective agents, however, in securing 
this great end, and without whom nothing can be 
well and successfully performed, is the accom- 
plished schoo! teacher. 

The liberal legislative appropriations, providing 
for this object, have met with a favorable response 
on the part of the public; and we consequently 
find in all parts of the State, strong indications of a 
gradual, and it is believed, permanent improve- 
ment on thishead. The superintendent confidently 
‘\trusts, that the period is not far distant, when 
most of our schools will be supplied with faithful 
and competent instructors, in all the branches of a 
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this profession, from any apprehension ot an ex-||# sound and practical English education. 


cess Of competition, or of its being crowded, ex- |} 1, 
cept with incompeient pretenders. They cannot 
and will not fail to secure a competent support, 
and the full enjoyment of the confidence and re- 


ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS. OF EX- 
PENDITURES OF THE SChOOL MONEYS, 


The sums received by the town superintendents 


; . . during the year 1845, for the support of common 
= Gel tae aed ae eae or ped schools, and applied to the payment of _teachers’ 
school, are important, requiring reciprocal con- wages and to the purchase of school district libra- 
fidence and a full and cheerful concert of action|| Ties by the Be sepen ye gma Ss ae the amounts 
between both, to accomplish the beneficial objects || Collected on rate bills, are as follows— 


of the teacher's mission. In the first place, pa-|j Annual appropriation by the State, 

a to send|] Raised by the board of supervisors 
their children and wards to the school cofstantly 
and in due season ; encourage them to regard and 


rents and guardians should be caref 


$220,000 00 


of counties, and under special 
statutes applicable to certain 
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cities and towns, and received 
from permanent local funds be- 
longing to different towns,...... 
Amount paid on rate bills for 
teachers’ wages, besides the pub- 
lic moneys,....+-++.. Saiuse simon 
Annual appropriation by the State, 


415,051 15 


460,764 78 





treasury; and, if the latter amount be deducted 
from the former, and the balance be added to an 
equal sum raised in the counties, we have $479,- 
192.53 required by law for distribution among the 
Other counties. ; 

The excess arising from voluntary taxes, and 
permanent local funds for each of the four years 





for the increase of district libra- 
FiGBy coccscccccces peiees bewiewen ss 55,000 001 
Amount raised by boards of super - | 
visors of counties for the same 1| 
Object, .. 0.00 cccccccrsveccsoseres 40,881 86 | 


$1,191,697 79 || 


The whole: amount appropriated, 
raised by tax and paid on rate 
1,183,143 82 


bills in 1844, was,...-- Se eae 
Showing an increase in 1845, of.... $8,553 97 || 

The foregoing statement includes not only the | 
city and county of New York, but also the other) 
cities in the State, where by special statutes || 
authority is given to raise money by tax, for local | 
objects connected with the schools ; such as re-| 
pairing and building of school houses, the pur- || 
chase of sites, and other contingent and incidental || 
expenses. It is however believed, that the sums | 
raised for specific and local purposes, other than 
for teachers’ wages, and the increase of district 
libraries, are never included with those appor- || 
tioned and received for the latter objects. (| 

The following amount of public money, in- |! 
cluding the sums raised in counties and local funds, || 











was applied to the payment of teachers’ wages and | 


for libraries, in the year 1845, exclusive. of the || 
city of New York,........... eens $543,843 57 | 
Amount received and appropriated 


to the same object, in 1844,...... 539,596 14)! 
Increase in 1845,....++.++++. $4,247 43) 

The whole amount received on {| 
rate bills during the year 1845, as | 
appears by abstract A., was.... $460,764 78 || 
Amount received on same in 1844, 458,127 78 || 
Showing an increase, in 1845, of } 
—— < cameras Gashcacvarkeoe® apes $2,637 00 |! 


There is no wav of ascertaining at the depart- r 
ment, the defaleations of the town and school dis- |! 
trict officers intrusted with the disbursement of!| 
the school funds, if any such do occur, or even of | 
any misapplication of them, owing to the manner || 
in which the reports are made up by the different || 
classes of officers. The town superintendents ap- || 
portion the moneys received by them, on the first || 
day of Aprilin each year; while the trustees, in || 
making their reports, render an account of all|| 
school funds received and paid ou: by them, from || 
the first day of January in any given year, to the || 
close of the same year; consequently, whatever | 
moneys a district would have remaining of the || 
apportionment of 1844, is brought into their re- || 
turns for 1845, presented in abstract A., now sub- || 
mitted to the Legislature. The tollowing state- 
ment, taken from the previous annual reports | 
from this department, will show a variance be- || 
tween the sums apportioned and those expended 
by the trustees, | 


1844, am’t apport’d, $522,714 88 exp’d, $532,198 85, 
1845, * od 530,932 66 ‘6 536,822 94 | 
1846, << 66 549,453 44 6° 39,596 14 || 
1847, by present rep’t, 534,609 87 oo 543,843 57 | 

For obvious reasons, the sums appropriated and 
expended in the city of New York, have been de- ! 
ducted from the aggregates given in the abstracts, || 
from which the above amounts have been taken. | 
The annual State appropriation of $275,000, has! 
been uniform for the last eight years, and an| 
equal sum raised in the counties would make an! 
ageregate of $550,000. But, as New-York has) 
been excluded, in making the above statement it | 
is proper to add here that $35,404 71 have, for the 
last five years, been apportioned to that city, as its 








share of the $275,000 annually paid from the State 





| day of July 1846, was . 


preceding the present, is as follows;— 

In 1843, $53,522.30. In 1844, $61,740.08; in 1845, 
$70,260.86; and in 1846, $55,417.29. In 1838 the 
amount voluntarily raised by taxes in towns, was 
$55,981.62; and in 1845, only $30,858.61. 

The power vested by statute in the electors of 
the several towns, to direct at their annual meetings, 
the raising of money for the support of common 
schools, seems not to have been exerted to any con- 
siderable extent, for several years past; more 
through inattention, undoubtedly, than from any 
hostility to contribute in this manner, to increase a 
fund appropriated to the instruction of school chil - 
dren belonging to their towns. ‘The authority 
conferred enables the several towns in the State, to 
raise a fund, in addition to the moneys otherwise 
appropriated and levied, exceeding $200,000 an- 
nually and quite equal to one half of the whole 
amount paid on rate bills for teachers’ wages. If 
it were made the duty of the presiding officers at 
town meetings to submit the question*to the elect- 
ors, whether any and what sum should be raised in 
the town for the support of schools, it would pro- 
duce beneficial results, in regard tothe increase of 
the means to support the schools, and would exert 
a most salutary influence unon the public judgment. 
Whether the tax shall be imposed or not depends 
upon the voluntary action of those who must bear 
the burthen; and no valid objections against their 
being annually required to pass upon this question, 
seem to exist. 


Receipts and appropriations by town superintendents, 
’ Sor the year 1846. 

No returns of the expenditure or disbursement of 
these moneys, are received at the department until 
the close of the year, and no report of such ex- 
penditure is submitted to the Legislature, until the 
commencement of the year 1848. 

The whole amount of public money received by 
the school commissioners and town superintendent, 
from all sources, during the year ending on the Ist 
$772,578 02 


| Of which, there were ap- 


portioned. on the Ist 

day of April last, for the 

payment of teachers’, 

WAGES, cccersccesesccee GUCI LAT 57 
For the increase of dis- 

trict libraries, and the 

purchase of maps globes, 

and school apparatus,.. 93,969 47 


——— 





$723,717 04 


Leaving an apparent balance, unap- 

propriated to the above objects, of $48,860 98 
out of the amount received by the school commis- 
sioners in the cities and by the town superintend- 


| ents. 


But, as the school officers in several of the in- 
corporated cities are authorized, by special pro- 
visions of the statutes applicable to them only, to 
apply a portion of the money raised by local tax- 
ation, to the purchase of school sites and the erec- 
tion and reparation of school houses, the following 
statement of the moneys received from all sources, 
in the several counties in which the nine incor- 
porated cities of the State are located, and of the 
sums apportioned to the payment of teachers’ wages 
and the purchase of district libraries, shows the 
amount devoted in the cities to other school ob- 
jects. By deducting the respective aggregates of 
these columns from the corresponding sums before 
named, and restating the account of the moneys re- 
ceived and apportioned by the town superintendents 
in the remaining counties, the difference will be 
ascertained, as shown by the town superintendents 
themselves. 
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Albany.......sseee0+ $20,577 42 $20,880 25 
Colum bia,.........0 12,522 68 12,045 52 
BGO es Cries cece eae 14,629 25 14,529 25 
ee eee eooe 23,496 14 21,522 37 
MROUPOE, «00. scnsas sen 11,806 32 11,83 13 
New-York, ........2 239,'07 00 189, \07 17 
Oneida, ....cccccsses 22,878 3B 20,768 23 
Rensselaer,......-++. 13,170 OR 1376 17 
S_henectaiy, ........ 2,6 3 73 2,614 12 
$360,701 00 S2NK 17H VE 
360,701 CO 

Amount received and not appor- 
tioned inthe aboveninecoun'les, $54,564 79 


In Erie, the 81m apportioned agrees with that 
received. In Albany, Monroe and Schencctaily, 
the apportionment exceeds the receipts, less how- 
ever than $100 in the aggregate. In Columbia, the 
amount received is $447.16 more than was apportion- 
ed; in Kings, $1,963.77; New-York, $49,999.83; 
Oneida, $ $2,110.05; ’and in "Rensselaer, $93, 81. 

‘The whole amount apportioned by the town su- 
perintendents, in the remaming 50 ma eat on the 








Js’ day of April, 1846, to districts was $417,480 83 
Amount received by them, to July Ist, 

MUMS adeh istics Whee 
Amount apportioned over sums re- 

ceived, ot See Raneahaee dees $5,603 81 
Excess of receipts in nine pidepneene as 

"opt OE ee et Oe ceceeeee $54,464 79 
Excess of apportionments in “fifty 

CouNiies aS ADOVE,..........ccececee 5,603 81 


oe 





Deduct _ last amounf, and there re- 

ma Ns,..... 
the precise di ference between the aggregates of 
the a received and apportioned, as before 
slater 

It is not believed, that any town superintendent 
has ac!ually divided and apportioned to the dis- 
trices of his town, more schoo! moneys than he has 
received; the error may therefore be considered 
as inymater al, except as showing that mistakes 
have occurred in transcribing the reports, some- 
where; anievery necessary effort has been made 
at the office to detect them, but without success. 


The town superintendenis of particular towns 
have received, for income on certain permanent 
local funds belonging to different towns, for the 
year ending on the Ist day of July, 1816, the sum 
of $19,658 68. 

Th's amounf, it is alhena3 is included with the 
moneys received and apportioned during the year; 
and if not, then the whole, or such part ‘of it as has 
been so upportioned, will be brought forward 
and neludewd in the apportionment of the year suc- 
cerding. 

It must be obs ious, from what has been before 
stated, ‘hat there are not any means of ascertaining 
an | stating what part of the aprortionment of 18%, 
for teachers’ Wages, remains in the hands of the 
town sup rintendenis, on the frst day of January, 
1845, app'iewb'e to the expenditures of that mst 
be, ‘whatever, that sum m y have been, an equi! 

amowt, ‘tis probable, w ould be subject to the or- 
ders of the ‘rusfees, afer the Ist day of January, 
1847, and applied 10 the school expenses of the 
year. The library money is required to be ex- 
pended hefore the Ist day of October, annually; 
and the law in this particular is no doubt, in most]; 
instances, pract:cally executed. 


Estimates of Expenditures for the Ensuing year. 

The est mites of expenttitures for the ensuing 
year, 1847-48, in pryment of teachers’ wages and 
for the increase of l braries, are as follows :— 

Annu id appropriation of the revenue of the Com- 
mon Séhnol Fund, distributed on the Ist day of 
February, 1847,...--++ Rare seeeeeee $110,000 00 

Amon: annually distributed from the 
iveome of the U.8. Deposit Fund, 
fer the support of common schools 





£48,860 98 | 





per ry chap. 237, of the tows of 








DURah 5nd Acie ca-nneaVen seitaes uses - 165,000 00 
Amount equal to the ‘above sums, to 
be raised by supervisors of counties, 
without any deduction,......e.e.e. 275,000 00 
Amount, in addition to the above, to 
be raised by voluntary tax in towns, 30,000 00 
Interesi On permanent local funds in 
TOWNB, 0000..0000 ie aeabs inne mehce ae 20,000 00 
Amount, equal to the same paid for 
teachers’ wages, on rate bills in the 
year 1845,..... sentecenes coccccccce 460,764 00 
$1,060,764 00 
To this, should be added the sums 
raised in cities, under special laws, as 
follows: 
New-York,...... Rite ataes $150,000 00 
Brooklyn, ...c..cceceeces.  30;016 23 
ABDANY,.. 0.20. ccccccce: vee 3,986 OU 
Hudson, ...... piacesceaned 2,832 00 
Utica, ...c...0- Nascwexee : 3,280 00 
Rochester,.....6+se.eeeeee 6,652 00 
Buffalo,..cscseeseceesceeee 14,055 00 
Williamsburgh, ...... coos =: 12, 828 5B 
—_————__ 229,709 81 
Total aggregate estimated 
expenditure for above 
POTION,...ccccvecescsee. $1,290,473 81 


The amount, contributed by rate bills, for the 
payment of teachers’ wages, was less in 1845, than 
at any other period since 1836, except for the years 
1842 and 1843, although the number of children, 
between five and sixteen years, has increased du- 
ving the nine years, one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand. 

‘Phe severe pecuniary pressure in 1842, affect- 
ing the agricultural and producing elasses more 
than any other, reduced the contributions on rate 
bills, nearly seventy-four thousand dollars below 
that of 1838; there has been, however, a gradurl 
increase since the former period. 

The capital of the money, invested by the State 
for the support of schools, and the sums authorized 
to be levied and raised to purchase sites, and for 
the erection and furnishing of school-houses, may 
be stated as follows: 

Productive capital of the Common 

Schoo] Fund,....... Perr ee es 
Unproductive capital of the Common 

School Fund estimated,......-...++. 163,800 00 
Amount invested in real estate, school 

houses, and othe? improvements, as 

appears by the census returns of 1845, 

raised by local taxation in cities and 

BORO MITICUR, «05.00 00:00006sncanse - 3,739,123 55 
Add for sums raised and expended for 

the same objects, to July Ist, 1846,.. 68,000 00 

$6,104,866 56 


If there be also added, as capital, a 
sum equivalent to that of the U. S. 
Deposit Fund, now a icing an in- 
come of $165,000, say...++sccccecee- 





2,750,000 00 


Then the total aggregate is.......+++. $8,854,866 56 

It is not probable, that under ordinary circum- 
stances, any portion of the United States’ Deposit 
Fund will be called for or withdrawn by that rov- 








| 
\ 


ernment; but if it should be the misfortune of this 
coun‘ry, to become involved in a protracted and 
expensive war with any considerable maritime 
power, w hereby the commerce of the country 
would be crippled or annihilated, and the revenues 
‘derived therefrom destroyed, the other resources 
\of the country must be resorted to in an exigency 
so important, to sustain the honor and interes‘s of 
the nation and secure the perpetuity of our institu- 
tions. Government credit and direct taxation will 
then constitute the two main sources from which 
the constituted authorities of the nation can rase 
the necessary supplies; and when the former shall 
have become exhausted, as itsoon will be if resorted 
to alone, then the important question of a recall of 
the deposits will arise; and if affirmatively deter- 





mined, will the people of this State consent to the 
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imposition of a tax to nieet t' e,ins:alments requir- the Oneida Indians by the treaty 
ed, in addition to other impositions incident to afl] Of 1810,....... cece eee cece eens 4,225 60 
state of war? If such a proposition shalt be favor- || Amount transferred from the Gene- 
ably received and meet with commendation from ral Fund, for the loss of interest 
the majority, we may cherish the hope that a por- on bonds cancelled per chap. 43, 
tion, at least, o the depo-it fund will be retained Laws of 13845, for the relief of 
for the support of our common schools. the Oneida purchasers,.......-.+ 2,061 92 


Aside from the important results flowing from a 
well organized system of school instruction, which 
can be subject to legal regulation only when the 
State is an actual donor of a portion of t!.e means 
for its support, the apprupriations now maie are 
an essential relief to a majority of the districts in 
the State, and actually constitute more than one- 
half of the whole charge for teachers’ wages; any 
material diminution in amount would, therefore, 
prove extremely emba rassing, and would break up 
many of the smaller schools in the State. 

UponSa more extended examination and farther 
review of the operations of our school sysiem, the 
undersigned deems it proper to re-state the esti- 
mated annual expense of the schools under his su- 
pervision; a statement which 1s frequently made in 
the annual reports from this office, with a view of 
convey ing to the public a general idea of the whole 
annual expense incurred for the support of schools. 
The statement itself shows that some of the items 
are put down as estimates merely; but it is believ- 
ed they are within the sums actually expended or 
incurred : 

Interest at 7 per cent. on $3,807, 123.55, 
the cost of school houses, &c., as re- 
turned in the census of 1845, with the 








additional sums estimated for 1846,. $266,498 64 
Fuel for 10,500 schools, at $8.00 for ° 

WRG 66:5 6.0 WS Vic's does e200 00 Tassos 84,000 00 
Fees of collectors on $365,051, raised 

by tax at 3 per cent,.........ssceeee 10,951 53 
Fees for collecting $460,764.78, at 5 

Per Cent, -.....5 288 tt ccccccccccccecs 23,037 23 
Repairs of school-houses, average $6.00 

WOES 2 Kos ciccccc fae Sng enaee 65,224 00 
Compensation of town superintendents 

and town oOfficers,.....++...++-...0. 35,547 15 
County superintendents’ compensation, 

paid by counties,.......... Biseieseiersie - 14,308 91 
County superintendents’ compensation, 

POM DY BOs. 06s sccecesecéecsieces 14,308 91 
Total ascertained and estimated ex- 

Pe ACPO er eee peer meer eee $514,076 37 
Add »mount actually received anid ap- 

‘portioned, July Ist, 1846, including 

POET CHOI Bio 05 606 Fi66..000 5508 - %72,578 02 
Receipts on rate bills, equal to those 

ee ee ee sae sie eccccccccee 460,764 78 





making < total aggregate in the State of $1,747,419 17 
for the support of schools and purchase of libra- 
ries, without including the expense of books and 
stationery for the pupils. ‘This sum being divided 
by 742,433, the number of children taught, gives 
an average of $2.35 for each. 


Of the Revenue of the School Fund, 


The following statement shows the amount re- 
ceived for revenue on the capital of the Schoo! 
fund proper, and the amount transferred from the 
U.S. Deposit Fund, for the fiscal year ending on 
the 30:h of September, 1846, anu also the balance in 
a Sees at the Close Of the years 1345 and 
1816. 

Balance in the Treasury on the 

30th of September, 1845,........ 
Amount receiveil intothe ‘l'reasury 

on account of revenue during tie 

year ending September 30.h, 

1816, ... 
Amount received for appropriation 

from the U. S. Depos:t Fund,.... 
Amount transferred from the Gene- 

ral Fund, for one year’s in'erest 
allowed per chap. 80, Laws of 

1843, on the bonds of the several 

purchasers of the lande ceded by 


$86,823 96 


CSPOT e eases eee FHF eeee 


117,180 60 
165,000 00 





$375,287 US 
Amount paid out of the Treasury 
during the year ending 0th Sep- 
tember, 1846,.. 


271,973 81 
Balance of revenue in the Treasury 
on the 30th September, 1846, $104,213 27 


The above balance will not be called for until 
the Istday of February, 1847; and, in the mean 
time, the payments into the ‘I'reasury on account 
of revenue, will, with the above sum, considerably 
exceed the amount then to be apportioned to the 
Several counties in the State. The productive capi- 
tal of this fund, on the 30th of September, 1815, 
would, at 6 per cent. interest, have produced an 
annual revenue of $25,447.46. ‘The whole 
amount received for the last year was $123,458.12; 
being less than 6 per cent. On the whole capital. 
About three fourths of the capital of the Fund is 
invested in bonds for lands, bonds for loans, and 
the loans of 1792 and 1808; an‘, although these 
securities may be ample and perfectly good, the 
annual receipts of imterest are not always uniform. 
«<The character of the investments” is such as to 
affect the income adversely, whenever a pecuniary 
pressure acts upOn the general business of the 
community. But, with the return of business to 
its accustomed channels and the restoration of 
prosperity, these balanccsare supposed to be liqui- 
dated, and the revenues are brought up equal to 
the appropriations paid from the Treasury. 

In the Comptroller’s report to the Convention 
(see Convention Documents of 1846, No. 40,) it is 
stated that from 1816 to 1830, the General Fund 
advanced to the School Fund $81,853.10 more 
than was refunded, to make the annual revenues 
equal to the sum required by law to be distributed. 
From 1820 to 1846 inclusive, (see statement G. 
herewith submitted,) the annual revenues of inte- 
rest paid into the Treasury, amount to $1,222,976 
76; and the aggrecate of the sums paid out for 
distribution, is $1,801,433, during the same period, 
leaving an excess of receipts over appropriations 
of about $19,000. Besides this balance, all the 
benefit arising from the payment of the income 
into the Treasury and its remaining there until 
subsequently paid out, whatever that may have 
been, has accrued to the General Fund. It is also 
understood, that whenever any portion of the 
capital of this fund is paid into the Treasury be- 
tween the commencement and close of the fiscal 
year, it remains there without drawing interest 
until invested, Or until after the accounts are 
stated at the Comptroller's office, and the balances 
for the year ascertained. Meanwhile, these pay- 
ments aid materially in swelling the Treasury ac- 
counts at the bank ; and stipulated interest is paid 
On the balances found due to either party in the 
course Of the year, agreeably to arrangements en- 
‘ered into for that purpose. The use of this 
money by the Treasury, while it remains there, 
must be advantageous to it; and it is believed, that 
bv a statement of a sirict interest account, from 
18°0 to the present time, between the School Fund 
and the Treasury, the former would not be found 
largely indebted to the General Fund. The pre- 
sent productive capital of this fund would, at six 
per cent. interest, produce an annual revenue of 
$128,0°6.58 : and, at five and a half per cent., 
$117,366.87 if promptly paid at the Treasury. : 


Il. OF THE CAPITAL OF THE COMVON 
SCHOOL FUND AND THE IMPROVEMENT 








AND MANAGEMENT THEREOF, 


The productive capital of the Common School 
Fund, on the 20th day of September, 1846, com- 
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prehended the following items and sums of ' whole fund is now productive, or nearly so, and at 
money :-— 6 per cent. would yield an annual revenue of 
Amount of bonds for lands gold,.... $887,024 23 F about $328,000, which is not quite five anda half 
“< for loans,...-...... 293,941 43 fi cents to each reported child in the State, between 
«© balance due on loan ot 1792, 105,232 GU} five and sixteen years ; and this, without the aid 
‘< “ J3U3, 208,469 84} of auxiliary funds, would not afford any relief to 
“ 6s 1840, 8,200 UU} the indigent parent or the orphan, and would be 
6 Manhattan Company bank ;no inducement to others having the means, volun. 
MOR Seve ce cies ahccns 50,000 00f tarily to adopt our school district organization, 
sé stocks of this State........ 115,500 00 |! and subject themselves to legal restraints and con- 
6 Comptroller’s bond,....... 51,645 48 tributions. The system itself is based on the free 
«¢ money in the Treasury. 413,828 46 jjand voluntary action of the legal voters of the 
————— }' district; and, if they do not organize and choose 
$2,133,942 05 |, the school district officers, they cannot claim any 

Amount of capital of said fund, {portion of the public fund. 
Sept. 30th, 1845,........ RAE 2,090,632 51 r ‘The tenth section of the 7th article of the Con- 
: |! stitution of 1821, provided that the proceeds of all 
Increase during the year,............ $43,309 64 || lands belonging to this State, except such parts 


Bonds belonging to the surplus revenue of the U. ) thereof as might be reserved or arpropriated to 
S. Deposit Fund, amounting to $31,832 75, have, du- | Public use or ceded to the United States, which 
ring the past year been transferred to the capital of || Should thereafter be sold or disposed of, together 
the Common School Fund, pursuant to the act, ‘with the fund denominated the Common School 
chapter 237, of the Laws of 1838, and the other|| Fund, should be and remain a perpetual fund; the 
items of increase, amounting to $11,477.85, will be |! terest of which should be inviolably appropri- 
found in the statement of the increase and diminu- |; 2ted and applied to the support of common schools 
tion of the capital of the fund, herewith submitted | throughout the State. 
and marked E. || When that instrument was adopted, the State 
The fund was never so large, as at the close of / held lands to the amount of 991,659 acres, that 
the last fiscal year, by the sum of $97,317.33, since |, Were transferred to the Common School Fund, and 
its formation. , the proceeds of these lands, as they were sold and 
A table is herewith submitted marked G. which |: lisposed of, became a part of the same. About 
exhibits the capital of this fund at the close of}! 663,925 acres had, at the close of the last fiscal year, 


each fiscal year since its foundation, the annual 
interest or revenue derived therefrom, the sums 
annually paid from the State treasury, the increase 
of the capital from year to year, the amount of 
money received by the districts, and the sums paid 
by individuals on rate bills. The capital of the 
Common School Fund has sustained losses since its 
establishment, amounting in the aggregate to 
$179,208.90; and has been increased by transfers 
from the surplus revenues of the U. 8. Deposit 
Fund, which accrued in the years 1839, 1840 and 
1842, in the sum of $113,106.34. See Comptroller’s 
Report to the Convention, document No. 40, pages 
14 and 21. The whole amount of surplus received 


been sold, and the proceeds when realized carried 

| to the capital of this fund. The bonds taken for 
j| these lands on a sale made of them, and which . 
have not been paid, are included among the 
\** bonds for Jands sold,” and constitute a part of 
jthe productive capital of the fund There remain 

, about 327,734 acres of land belonging to this fund, 
|valued at $163,800; and this part of it has usually 

| been classed ns unproductive. 

The productive capital of the fund was, as above 
eg on the 30th day of September last, $2,133,- 
1943.01. 

{ Unproductive, 327, 734 acres of land, estimated at 
$163,800. 








by the Common Shool Fund from the U.S. Deposit); The ninth article of the Constitution recently 
Fund, including the $31,832.75 transferred during || framed, and approved and adopted by the electors 
orange oy cone helped pect peta se age engl Apel mag DS mor 
poss wary pont has been $69,357.59. ry School Fund shall be preserved inviolate ;” that 

The following statement shows the amount of|| “the revenue of the said fund shall be applied to 
capital of this fund at every period of five aden] the support of common schools,” and that “the 
since its creation, corresponding with the years in | sum of twenty-five thousand dollars of the revenues 
which apportionments are made as now provided of the United States Deposit Fund shall, each year, 
by law, the increase of capital during the same || be appropriated to, and made a part of, the capital 


| 
{ 


time, and the number of children between five and |! of the said Common Schoo] Fund. 


sixteen years of age, from the time of the first sta- |} 


Although the language of the present Constitu- 


tistical feports in 1815, with the increase of the || tion is not as precise and definite as the former, in 


same during the same periods. 


inerease tromjNeo. or chil-{lnereaserm 


Date, Capital. one period to] dn atsame} one period 
| the other. date. to the oth’r. 











1811) $483,326 29 
1816, 982,242 26] $498,915 97| 198,140 
1821) 1,215,526 00; 233,283 74) 339,258 110,998 
1826 1,319,886 46| 104,360 46) - 411,256 71,998 
1831| 1,696,743 66) 376,857 20, 509,967! 98,711 
1836 1,875,191 71! 178,448 05] 538,398! 28,431 
1841! 2,036,625 68, 161,433 97 583,347. 44,949 
1846, 2,133,943 01! 97,317 33] 703,399 120,052 


From the foundajion of this fund to 1831, the in- 
crease of the capital exceeds that of the children, 
between the ages of five and sixteen, more than 
one-half; from 1831 to 1841, the capital was in- 
creased $339.882.02, and the number of children 
73,380; but from 1841 to 1846, a period of five 
years, the capital was augmented only $97,317.33, 
while the number of children had increased 120,- 
052 in the sametime. Large as this fund now is, 
serious appftehensions may well be felt, that its 
income will not: be adequate to the calls of indi- 
vidual necessity and the public exigencies, The 


‘regard to the items constituting this fund and:to 
'' the appropriation of the proceeds of certain lands 
|| belonging to il, yet it is not supposed that any dif- 
{| ficulties can arise relative to the object and intent 
| of its framers on this point, or inrespect to the per- 

petual annual application of the interest or income 
{0 the support of schools. 


|, Under existing laws, the capital of this fund may 
| be invested in ‘the public stocks of this State, or of 
| the United States, or of the cities of New-York and 
|| Albany,” or on bond and mortgage, in the several 
; counties, on loans to be made by the commission- 
ers for loaning certain moneys belonging to the 
United States Deposit Fund, subject to such direc- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Comptroller. 
| Special acis have been passed by the Legislature, 
On several occasions, authorizing specific loans of 
the capital of this fund, to other cities and coun- 
| ties than those before named, and in some in- 
jstances, to towns. The State, including the canal 
and other stocks, is now a dehtor to the capital of 
this fund, nearly six hundred thousand dollars, and 
this balance is rapidly increasing, under the ope- 
ration of applying this capital to the ordinary pur- 
poses of the Treasury. How soon, or to what ex- 
tent, the General may be relieved by the 
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Sinking Fund provided by the second section of 
the 7th article of the Constitution, and the annual 
appropriation secured, by the 3d section of the 


same article, from the surplus revenues of the; 


eanals for the necessary expenses of the State, 
may be somewhat problematical. At the rate of 
accumulation for a few years past, there will soon 
have been paid into the State Treasury, and ex- 

ended in defraying the necessary expenses of the 

tate, more than one million of dollars of this capi- 
tal, to be reimbursed when the condition of the 
General Fund may render it convenient, and it may 
be the pleasure of the Legislature so to direct. 

The law requires the Superintendent, in his an- 
nual report, to suggest *‘plans for the improve- 
ment and management of the Common School 
Fund;” and, in obedience to this requirement, the 
undersigned respectfully suggests: : 

That the period for closing the accounts of this 
fund and making the annual rests at the Treasury, 
be changed from the 30th day of Septembe: to the 
Ist day of March; so that the balance in the Trea- 
sury may be ascertained, soon after the time now 
fixed by law, for the annua) distribution of the 
revenues among the several counties of the State; 
and that whenever there may bea balance of reve- 
nue in the Treasury, at the close of the fiscal year 
above specified, over and above the sums appor- 
tioned and distributed, that year, such balance 
shall be carried to, and form a part of, the capital 
of the fund. 

The accumulations of capital from the income of 
the United States Deposit Fund, if realized under 
the provisions of the ninth article of the Constitu- 
tion, would, at 6 per cent., yield such an income, 
if immediately invested, as would secure an in- 
creased distribution, for the support of schools, of 
$10,000, at the expiration of four years from the re- 
ceipt Of interest on the first instalment, and would 
leave a balance of five thousand dollars to be car- 
ried to the capital of the fund. 

The “ improvement and management” of these 
moneys, is a trust of the highest and most sacred 
character ever committed to the hands of man; 
and, on two interesting and momentous occasions 
in our history, the people of this State have declar- 
ed this fund perpetual and inviolable. An exact 
executjon of a trust between individuals, requires 
the immediate investment of the trust funds, and a 
complete and careful separation of them from =) 
others; and the present seems to be a very appro- 
priate occasion to invoke public attention to the 
subject, and to give such expositions, if practica- 
ble, as will enable the Legislature to provide for 
the most perfect security of the capital of this 
fund, and to render the income in the highest de- 
gree available. . 

The Superintendent fully concurs in the sugges- 
tion, contained in the last annual report of the 
Comptroller, (see Assembly Document, No. 25, 
page 38,) that ‘‘all the necessary\printing for the 
common schools should be charged upon the reve- 
nues” of the School 'Fund, “and not on the defi- 
cient revenues of the General Fund;” and he re- 
spectfully submits, whether the latter fund should 
not pay interest On the capital of the former, from 
the time of its receipt into the Treasury and diver- 
sion to the necessary expenses of the government; 
and also the interest, on the balances of the reve- 
nue, which is paid by the bank receiving the 
treasury deposits, and is credited to the General 
Fund. 


Of the Organization of the Common Schools. 


Since the general revision of the Statutes in 1831, 
laws have been passed, modifying and materially 
changing in many important particulars, the school 
laws of the State; and without further legislative 
intervention, these different rovisions cannot be 
properly arranged or adjusted in order and imme- 
diate connection, under the various heads to which 
they relate. An arrangement, not only convenient 
to all, but highly necessary to enable the school 
officers, without perplexing difficulties, to ascer- 
tain their duties as declared by law, should be 


the same subject, or to the various duties of the 
different classes of officers, together under some 
general head. There are about fifty thousand offi- 
cers, Who are called on to execute these laws; and 
a daily application and construction of them is re- 
quired. Those especially, in reference to district 
taxation, are found the most embarrassing, and 
give rise to more litigations and vexations than 
allthe other provisions collectively. Laws of this 
character should be plain, concise, and well ar- 
ranged; the powers and duties of the inhabitants 
of the school districts and of the respective officers 
should be clearly defined; and the Superintendent 
has no doubt that a careful revision of these laws, 
for this purpose, would be productive of much 
goud to the community, prove highly satisfactory, 
and remove the charge of complexity which now 
exists. In suggesting a revision and simplification 
of the common schoo] laws, the Superintendent 
does not, by any means, desire to be understood as 
recommending any maierial change in the leading 
_ essential parts of the system, as now organ 

ized. 


The undersigned again respeétfully calls the at- 
tention of the Legislature to the election and term 








maitle to bring the different provisiors relating to 





of office of the town superintendents of common 
schools. There is not in the whole administrative 
department of the system, an office of higher im- 
portance than this; and, without practical experi. 

ence Of its duties, few incumbents can or do suc- 

cessfully and accurately perform them. Justices 
of the peace hold their offices four years; town as- 
sessors, three years; trustees of school districts, 
three years; and, where three commissioners of 
highways are elected in any town, each incum- 
bent, after the first election and classification, 
holds for the period of three years. The Superin-. 

tendent cannot hesitate to express a decided opin. 
ion, that a biennial or triennial election of town 
superintendents would permanently advance the 
interests of education. The annual town meetings, 
in the several counties of the State, are required to 
be held, between the first days of February and May, 
in each year, as may be fixed by the boards of su. 
pervisors; and the town superintendents are di. 

rected by law, to apportion the school moneys of 
their respective towns, among the several schoo] 
districts therein, on the first Tuesday of April, in 
each year, or at an earlier period, if the school dis- 
trict reports and school moneys shall have been 
received. In every instance, where a change 
takes apm either before or after the first Tues- 
day of April, and these are not rare, the officer 
who makes the apportionments, does not usually 
pay out but a very small portion of the moneys; 
and if there are any difficulties attending the ap- 
portionmenis, or any questions arising in regard to 
the sufficiency of the trustees’ reports, the new in 

cumbent probably would not know any thing, or 
but very little, concerning ther; and hence nu- 
merous and vexatious questions arise which might 
be avoided. It is therefore respectfully suggested, 
that the expiration of the term of these officers 
should be uniform throughout the State; and, in 
reference tothe period fixed by law for the settle- 
ment of town accounts, and the usual time for clos- 
ing the summer schools and the commencement of 
the winter terms, the first day of November will 
probably be found the most appropriate and con- 
venient. Statements of the apportionments made 
by these officers, of the schoo] money belonging to 
their towns, are required to be filed in the town 
clerks’ office. Abstracts of the amounts received, 
and the aggregates of the apportionments should 
also be made and certified by these officers, and 
transmitted to the department, within ten days from 
the time the same is required to be made and filed 
in the town clerks’ office. This would no doubt 
afford some opportunity for examining and cor- 
recting any discrepancies, and detecting the er. 
rors, if any exist. 


The provisions of original sections 98, 99, 100, 


101 and 102, of Title 2, Article 5, Chap. 15, Part 
First of the Revised Statutes, have become ino 





rative, in consequence of the change of the term 
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or duration of office of the trustees, by the act, 
chap. 133, of the Laws of 1813. Instances have 
occurred, where a trustee in office has received 
moneys belonging to the district which he has re- 
fused to pay over Or apprupriate, as required by 
law; and as the suit for the recovery of the money 
so Withheid and of the penalty incurred, is di- 
rected to be brought, by the successors of such de- 
linquent trustee, in their name of office, and in no 
other form, the district may be entirely without 
remedy for twO years, whenever an obstinate and 
unfaithful man shal have received and misapplied 
the funds of the district. 

It would no doubt be found usesul, if the origi- 
Nal fifty-first section of the above Title were so 
modified, as to allow only the town superin- 
tendent, of the town in which the school-house of 
a joint district may be located, to examine into 
and certify the qualifications of teachers, and if the 
inhabitants of such districts were prohibited from 
placing their school-houses, on the division lines 
of any two or more towns. The school houses 
should be located so that they can be truly re- 
ported, and not returned more than once. The 
concurrent power, vested 11 the superintendents 
of two or more towns, to e<—:nine and certify as 
to the qualifications of teachers '» be employed in 
the joint districts, often occasions inconvenience 
and mischief, which may be avoided by confining 
this duty to one officer. The town and county su- 
perintendents now, have concurrent authority to 
grant what are called town licenses, which con- 
tinue in force one year and restrict the employ- 
ment of the teachers to the towns respectively 
named in them. 

The school laws should contain every direction 
required of the school officers, in respect to the 
discharge of their duties, without referring to 
other statutes or provisions not contained in them. 
The mode of resignation by a district officer is not 
pointed out, except by referring to a provision 
contained in a dilferent chapter of the Revised 
Statutes ; and the district collectors are authorised 
to collect the moneys specified in the tax lists and 
rate bills, ‘¢ in the same manner that the collectors 
are authorised to collect town and county 
charges;” presenting numerous instances where 
these Officers are subjected to the trouble and ex- 
pense of travelling several miles to examine some 
authority, or obtain some information in regard to 
the correct discharge of their duty. The trustees 
have an important and sometimes a vexatious and 
thankless service to perform; and it is believed, 
that much litigation may he avoided by declaring 
distinctly and concisely in the body of the Sta- 
tute, their powers and duties. 

It has hitherto been the policy of the Legisla- 
ture fo apportion the funds of the State, in such 
manner as to allot, as nearly as practicable, an 
equal portion to each child, between five and six- 
teen years of age; and, at one period, the appor- 
tionments were based! upon the number of children 
reported fromthe several towns and counties, be- 
tween those ages, and not upon the aggregate of 
the whole population in each. For obvious rea- 
sons, this mode of d'stribution has been again 
changed, and the apportionments are now ‘ made 
among the several towns and cities of the Siate, 
according to the ratio of their population re- 
spectively, as compared with the population of the 
whole State, according to the last preceding cen- 
sus; but the town superintendents are directed to 
apportion the school moneys, received by them, 
*©among the several school districts, parts of dis- 
tricts, and neighborhoods separately set off within 
the town, in proportion to the number of children 
residing in eaeh, over the age of five, and under 
that of sixteen years, as the same shail have ap- 
peared from the last annual :eports of their res- 
pective trustees.” If the enumerations, upon 
which both of these apportionments are based, be 
accurate, then it is evident the proportion of 
children between the above ages to the whole 
population, is much larger in some counties than 
in others, 











The following statement gives the amount ap- 
portioned, under the late census, to cach of the 
counties named, the number of children in each, 
between five and sixteen years of age, on the Ist 
day of January, 1846, and the ratio of public 
money for each child in the same county. 














; Sums No. of children roportion 

Counties. apportioned. between 5] to each 
and 16 years} cliild. 
Allegan;,.... $3,314 51 10,653 $0.31 
Steuben, ..... 5,455 03 16,861 0.32 
St. Lawrcene, 6,58! 76 19,601 0.33 
Greene, ...... 3,373 18 9,493 0.34 
Jefferson, .... 6,860 97 19,504 0.35 
Broome, .... 2,724 15 7,389 0.36 
Otsego, ....+. 5,331 21 14,139 0.37 
Cayuga,...... 5,241 94 13,587 0.38 
Washington,. 4,28) 23 10,747 0.39 
Erie,..eseeees 8,300 00 10,751 0.40 
Albany,...... 8,'55 OU 19,657 0.41 
Richmond, . 1,443 25 3,352 0.43 
Oneida, ...... 8,948 98 20,063 0.44 
Rockland,.... 1,450 52 3,230 0.45 
New-York,...| 39,'83 58 78,00 0.50 
Schenectaiy,. 1,755 36 3,051 0.57 





This table shows a great inequality in the sums 
apportioned to the children in the sixteen coun- 
les above given ; and a like difference exists 
among the remaining counties of the State. If it 
be the purpose of the Legislature to make a dis- 
tribution of the School Fund equally, it is obvious 
that object is not accomplished by the present 
mode of apportionment and distribution. Why 
should there be ten cents less assigned to each 
school child in Allegany, than in Albany, or 
twenty-four cents more to each of the school 
children in Schenectady, than in St. Lawrence? 
In preparing the above statement, it was not. 
deemed important to put down the fractions of the 
cent, and therefore they are not stated. ‘This ex- 
position presents an interesting problem for the 
consideration of the Legislature. 

A return to the former method of apportionment 
is not advisable, even if an accurate enumeration 
of the children, between the school ages, could be 
obtained; but this cannot be accomplished by the 
ordinary means pursued !n taking the census. The 
basis for the apportionments is now ascertained 
every five years; and, during the intervening 
time, five-elevenths of the children, if living, 
have passed the age of sixteen, and all who are 
Over One yea: old and not over five, at the date of 
one census, and who may survive the second, will, 
of course, have arrived .within the school ages. 
An apportionment, therefore, among the several 
towns and cities of the State, according to the 
ratio of the children in each, over one year of age 
and not exceeding fifteen, at the date of the census 
or enumeration, would, it is believed, be found a 
just and fair basis, and would afford a more equal 
participation of the School Fund. The excess of 
mortality among children, between the ages of 
One and five, which, probably, prevails in some 
portions of the State over others, may be urged as 
an objection against this plan; but can this be of 
sufficient magnitude to present any serious obstacle 
against its being adopted ? ‘This enumeration can 
be effected every five years, by taking the United 
States census as one, and conforming onr usage in 
this particular, to that of the United State: ; and, 
if any proof of the correciness of the general enu- 
merations be deemed necessary, the trusiees of 
the districts can be required to ascertain and re- 
port the number of children, of the above ages, in 
their respective districts, confining their inquiries 
to the same period designated for taking the State 
or United States census. 

The apportionment of the school moneys, made 
in conformity to law, under the census of 1845, is 
herewith submitted and marked H. 

The trustees of school districts are now author- 
ized **to exempt from the payment of the wages 
of the teachers,” and from their proportion of 
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fuel, *‘such indiger t persons within their disiricts, ‘The whole number of towns in St. Lawrence is 


as they shall think proper, either wholly or in 
part;? and the amount of the deficiencies occa- 
sioned by these exemplions is madea charge upon 
the district, and may be suppl ed by tax upon the 
real and personal property of the disirict, or * col- 
lected by rate bill, as the case may require.” This 
benign provision engraf.ed into our system, with 
a view of providing adequate means for the in- 
struction of the destitute, with the aid of the pub- 
lic funds, has not, it is believed, beenabused by an 
excessive or indiscriminate application to numer- 
ous or unworthy objects. ‘The experience of the 
department, and ail the official information re- 
ceived by the Superintendent, establish the grave 
and painful fact, that hundreds and thousands of 
the «estitute children in our State, do not attend 
our public schools at all, or only so long as the 
public money will pay their portion of the teach- 
ers’ wages; and what stronger confirmation of 
this can be necessary, than a reference to the 
large number of children inattendance,lessthan two 
months, in proportion to those who have attended 
for a longer périod ? Would nota parent, prompted 
by inclination and duty to send his child o school 
One month, extend the time to successive months, 
and even years, if indigence did not prevent ? 
The Superintendent respectfully submits, that the 





deficiencies, arising from the exemption of indi- 
gent persons by the trustecs, should not be a charge 
upon the school district, but upon the town or 
towns in which the same may be formed. The 
often repeated visits of the district collector are a 
source of just and serious complaint to the inhabi- 
tants, and may, in a great measure, be avoided 
without any detriment to the schools. 

If the trustees were authorised to certify the 
amount of their exemptions, for each quarier or 
term of the year, and to deliver a certificate there- 
of to the supervisors of their respective towns, the 
sums so @ertified, if found! reasonable and proper, 
might be levied and collected with the other town 
charges, and paid to the trustees or town superin- 
tendent, for the use of the distric:s respectively, 
where the exemptions were made. Py incorpo- 
rating into our school laws, provisions similar to 
tho:-e contained in sections and 20, of the act, 
chapier !80, of the Laws of 1845, the trustees and 
school teachers might, for a limite perio, be au- 
thorized to receive the sums raised for district 
taxes, or due cn rate bills; and the warrants for 
the collection of what remained unpaid of either, 
might be executed by a constable or collector of 
the em and the office of district collector abol- 
ished. 

Some restraint it is thought, should be imposed 
upon the a!most unlimited power of the town su- 
perintendents to change, regulate and alter school 
districts; and especially in cases, where a majorily 
of the taxable inhabitants of a district, may ubject 
to any proposed alteration. ‘The boundaries of 
districts should not be changed, to take effect du- 
ring the terms of the schools, or when a school is 


’ in operation. 


The following statement, compiled from official 
documents in the department, exhibits the whole 
amount of fees, charged and allowed to the com- 
missioners and inspectors of common schools, the 
year befo e the abolition of those officers and the 
substitution of town superintendents, and the 
amount charged and alloweil to the latter officers, 
for the year | 845, in the several counties named. 











No 7 AMR. pola ve Ami. p.id to 

Counties. ar omm. and ‘t’n Super- 
Towns. Inspectors.| in'endent. 
St. Lawrence,...} ~~ 94° | $1,384 2 i ¢839 ‘7 
Onondaga, ...... 38 1, 49 &4 9. 4 67 
Wyoming,..-..-| 13 | 77795: | 579 28 
ey ae 9 273 7) 33 02 
Orleans, ....++.. 9 * 758 82 | 457 37 
Livingston,..... 13 602 85 780 09 
Montgomery,... 10 614 63 639 69 

Jefferson,...-«.. 20 1,272 76 __1,276 us 
$6,936 24 | $5,908 00 





28, and reports of the amount of fees allowed to 
1own superintendents, in twenty-four towns have 
been received at this office. 

It couid not have been reasonably expected that 
the expenses of town supervision and inspection 
would have been reduced, in the ratio of reduction 
in the number of officers; nor was it anticipated, 
that the charges under the present organization, 
would have nearly equalled the former. 


1V. OF OTHER MATTERS, RELATING TO 
THE COMMON SCHOOLS, AND TO THE 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
School District Libraries. 
The number of voiumes in the disirict libraries, 
Onthe ist day of January, 1846, was 1,203, 39,— 
having increased during the year, only 57,889 vol- 
umes. The increase from 184 to 1845, was .06,854 
volumes. 
In two of the counties only, doesthe number of 
voiumes exceed 35,000; in s x of the other coun- 
ties, the numbers exceed 30,000, but are less than 
35,000; in fourteen counties, the aggregate number 
of volum s ranges from 25,000 anit upwards, to 
nearly 30,000; in eight counties the numbers range 
between 20,000 anu 25,000; in ten counties, between 
15000 anu 20,000; in thirteen counties, between 
0,000 and 15,000; and in the remaining six coun- 
iies, from 1,043, in Hamilton cuu..ty, to 8,6.8, in 
Pu-nam. ss 

‘the average cost of each volume, purchased for 
the libraries in 815, assuming the whole amount 
of library money; to have been applied to that ob- 
ject, is one doliar and sixty-five and a half cents; 
but this statement is sufficient to desiroy any such 
presumption. ‘There is not any reasonable proba- 
bility, that the whole of this fund has been paid 
out for this and no other school object. It is pro- 
bable that, in many instances, the inhabitants of 
schuol districts containing the required number of 
volumes, have appropriated che library money be- 
longing to the district, to the purchase of maps, 
globes, black-boards, or Other scientific apparatus, 
for the use of the schools, in their respective dis- 
tricts, as authorised by the sixteenth section of the 
act, chapter 133, of the Laws of |843. Instances, 
however, have been reporied to the department, 
where town superintendents, regardless of their 
duty and the injunc.ions of the statute, have not 
only paid over to the districts, t e money appor- 
tione, when the reports made by trustees were 
defective, in not showing the library moneys to 
have been expended according to law, and thereby 
subjected themselves to a penalty, but have even 
advised trustees, that this money could be applied 
to the payment of teachers’ wages ‘I'0 what ex- 
tent, these salu‘ary provisions of the statute have 
been disregarded, the Superintendent has no 
means of ascertaining. The dispensing power of 
the department is adequate to any relief required, 
arising from unintentiowal error Or accidental 
Omission; and the exercise of it, in any Other case, 
would encourage an habiiual neglect of duty, and 
invite contempt for the, laws of the Stats. 

The undersigned respectfully invites the atten- 
tion of the Legislature io the sugecstions contained 
in the last annual report from this office, respecting 
a modification of the present law in regard to the 
fu ure application of this portion of the School 
Fund. ‘Yheannual expe <diture of $95,000 for these 
libraries, produces strong competition among the 
publis! ers, and ihe influence the works thus spread 
Over every portion of the Sta‘e are supposed or 
known to exer: upon the feelings and judzments 

f their numerous juvenile and adult readers, and 
especially the former, has excited considerable in- 
terest in regard to the peculiar character of the 
books purchased for, and retained in, these jibra- 
ries. ‘Che Superintenient, in no instance, inter- 
feres with the selections made for the libraries, 
‘‘un'ess requested by the trustees of a district 
pursuant to « vote of its inh bit-nts.” ‘These 
selec‘ions -re m de by the trus‘ees with a full 
knowledge that a standing regulation of this de- 








partment, passed end promulgated when the law 
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appropriating the funds for, and authorizing the 


purchase of, these libraries was passed, discounte- | 


nanced the admission of “ works imbued with par- 
ty politics, and those of a sectarian character, or of 
hostility to the christian religion;” that, if any 
such books were admitted or purchased, it was the 
deliberate judgment of the department that such 
application of the public money would be an utter 
violation of the law;” and that if any case of im- 
proper selection of books should come before the 
Superintendent by appeal from any inhabitant, such 
selection would be set aside.” 

Some elucidation of the terms, “and those of a 
sectarian character, or of hostility to the christian 
religion,” seemed to be required; and it is be- 
lieved that the following exposition of them met 
the entire approval of the distinguished incumbent 
by whose direction it was prepared. 

‘1. No works written professedly to uphold or 
attack any sect or creed in our country, claiming 
to be a religious one, shall be tolerated in the 
school libraries. 

s¢2. Standard works on other topics shall not be 
excluded because they incidentally and indirectly 
betray the religious opinions of their authors. 

**3. Works avowedly on other topics, which 
abound in direct and unreserved attacks on, or de- 
fence of, the character of any religious sect, or 
those which hold up any religious body to con- 
tempt or execration, by singling out or bringing 
together only the darker parts of its history or 
character, shall be excluded from the school li- 
braries.” 


Inacountry whose constitution and laws guarantee 
full and free toleration alike to Protestant and 
Catholic, whether of Rome or not of Rome, to the 
Unitarian, Universalist.and Jew, to the Orthodox 
and Heterodox, what right have either to claim 
exemption from the operation of this rule, and to 
insist that the district libraries shall become the 
propagandists of their peculiar tenets, while all the 
others are excluded? Every inhabitant of the dis- 
trict and citizen of the State, Jew or Gentile, Chris- 
tian or Infidel, contribute of their means to support 
this charge; and, “even and exact justice” de- 
mands that the rule of exclusion should be equally 
and inflexibly applied to each; otherwise, all must 
be permitted to enter the arena. There are, in- 
deed, some, whose opinions command respectful 
consideration in the community, who would ven- 


ture even upon the latter experiment, and allow 


the trustees to bring into their libraries, without 
any limitation, the published works of any and 
every religious sect known in our country, and ex- 
clusively devoted to the dissemination of the pecu- 
liar tenets and sectarian views of their authors and 
publishers. Having gone thus far, works “hostile 
to the christian religion,” and abjuring and con- 
temning its principles-and practices, would soon 
follow. The All-wise Dispenser of ‘‘every good 
and perfect gift,” has bestowed upon our favored 
country “ blessings innumerable,” and almost with- 
out limit. The hand of charity goes not here 
unfilled, nor are its objects circumscribed ; the 
meretricious connexion of Church and State has 
never been sanctioned, nor are sacrificial observ- 
ances exacted; yet, all are tolerated in the be- 
stowal of the former and the exercise of the latter, 
in accordance with the requirements of duty, and 
the dictates of an approving conscience. Sabbath 
school, church and parish libraries are appropriate 
receptacles for works of peculiar sectarian tenden- 
cies; and no one, it is believed, who properly ap- 
preciates his own rights and justly estimates the 
rights of others, would seek, by indirection or 
otherwise, to enjoy any immunity at the expense 
of his neighbor. This prohibition, called for by 
the statute and enforced by the department, was 


not intended to produce any injustice or inconveni-' 


ence; but to prevent the perpetration of both, and 
to guard the rights and, interests of the minorities, 
and preserve them from the encroachments.of the 
majorities. The State, in the exercise of its pater- 
nal care-and government, should not seek to wound 
the religious sensibilities of its citizens by direc: 
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| interference or requirement; nor can it do so, in 
matters of conscience, without violating a highly 
cherished principle of the fundamentallaw. Every 
individual in our community may bestow his money 
and devote his best exertions, as he pleases, in pro- 
pagating his religious faith and particular creed, 
provided he does not offend against the rights of 
others; and if he be prohibited from using the pub- 
lic money and the school libraries as the direct 
agents of his operations, the prohibition equally 
shields him against assaults from others. No work, 
however tolerant and tender it may be in regard to 
the peculiar doctrines and tenets of some denomi- 
nations, on points where they m:y not harmonize 
in all respects, can be held unsectarian, if its ob- 
ject be ‘to attack the religious faith or creed ” of 
any other, even if it be no more than one. The 
school district library is the common neutral 
ground where all should meet, divested of * offen- 
sive and defensive armor;’’ and where the devout 
believer in the doctrines of the Trinity should not 
be denounced as idolatrous, nor the Unitarian charg- 
ed with heresy. 

All controversy in regard to this topic must be 
avoided, and every effort to make the libraries the 
receptacles of works of lhe above controversial 
character, must be abandoned, or we may soon ex- 
pect to encounter the manifestations of public in- 
difference, 80 marked and decisive, as will leave 
no hope of sustaining these libraries, or of per- 
petuating their general usefulness. 


Indian Schools. 

By the provisions of the first section of the act, 
chap. 45, of the Laws of 1846, the trustees of 
schoo] districts are prohibited from enumerating 
in their annual reports, any Indian children be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen years, residing 
in their respective districts, who have not attended 
the district school of the same district, at least 
three months during the year preceding the date 
of the report; and, by the second section of the 
same act, the town superintenilent of any town in 
which a school for the instruction of Indian 
children in the elementary branches, shall have 
been maintained as provided for therein, is re- 
quired to apportion and pay over to the teachers 
of such schools, on the written consent of the 
peace-makers, for the Indians residing on the 
reservation to which such children may belong, 
such part of the public money, as may be in pro- 
portion to the number of children taught or at-» 
tending the school, for an average period of three 
months. The monéy, thus apportioned and 
directed to be paid, is taken from the fund 
apportioned to the payment of teachers’ wages, 
in the several towns where the reservations 
— be located and the school maintained, 
and consequently operates to diminish the amount 
tr be paid to the other school districts. 

By the act, chap. 114 of the Laws of 1846, pro- 
vision has been made for building and furnishing 
school-houses, on the Onondaga, Cattaraugus, Al- 
legany and St. Regis reservations in this State, for 
the accommodation and instruction of Indian 
children residing thereon. Thisact also appropri- 
ates, for the term of five years, for the payment of 
the wages of the teachers and other expenses of 
the schools, to be kept in these school-houses, the 
following sums of money annually: for the school 
On the Cattaraugus reservation, three hundred and 
fifty dollars; on the Allegany, three hundred dol- | 
lars; on the Onondaga, two hundred and fifty dol- ¥ 
lars; and on the St. Regis, two hundred dollars. 

The sums thus appropriated, are to be paid out 
| of the income of the United States Deposit Fund; 
and neither of the last two of the several annual 
payments can be made, unless the Indians residing 
on the reservation, for whose benefit the same is 
appropriated, shall first pay, into the hands of the 
agent anthorized to receive and expend such 
moneys, at least twenty per cent. on the amount 
contributed by the State; and no portion of such 
annual payments, except the first, can be made, 
unless it appears, by satisfactory evidence to be 
submitted to. the State Superintendent, that a school 
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has been kept, in the school-house on the reserva- f 
tion, for the term of six months, at least, during 
the preceding year. 

The moneys appropriated by this act, for the 
building and furnishing of the school-houses, on 
the Onondaga and St. Regis reservations, and for 
the payment of school teachers’ wages, were di- 
rected to be paid to the agents of the respective 
tribes, on their giving a bond to the people of 
this State, with such satisfactory security as might 
be approved by the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and filing the same in this office, condi- 
tioned for the proper and faithful expenditure of 
all moneys paid to them respectively, or which 
might come into ther hands by virtue of the act, 
and on their rendering to the Superintendent an- 
nually, in the month of October, a just aud true 
account of all the receipts and expenditures of 
such agents, under the provisions of said act. The 
agents of these respective tribes, having complied 
with these requisitions of the law, the sums, ap- 
propriated for the construction of school-houses, 
on the above reservations, have, during the past 
season, been drawn from the ‘lreasury, on the 
warrant of thc Comptroller ; and the agent of the 
Onondaga Indians, Mr. Partridge, in his report of 
the expenditure of the amount received by him, 


= 
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and eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents, for the 
materials and work on the building; that the In- 
dians gave the stone and heavy timber, to the 
value of about fifty dollars, by which means he 
was enabled to erect a school-house, thirty feet 
long and twenty-four feet wide, with nine feet 
posts, trons and durable, well finished in all re- 
spects, painted outside, and seated for the accomo- 
dation of about seventy scholars; that the main 
room is twenty-four feet square and the remaining 
portion of the building is divided into three com- 
partments, a library room, wood room, and en- 
trance hall, each six feet by eight; and that “‘ with 
bul few exceptions, the Indians regard this muni- 
ficence of the State, with favor and gratitude.” A 





school has been opened, under very favorable 
auspices, giving great promise of usefulness, inj 
Promoting civilization and diffusing intelligence 
among this femnant of an influential branch of the 
Iroquois confederacy. 

The agent of the St. Regis Indians states in his 
report, that he had obtained from the trustees of 
that tribe a lease of a suitable school house site on 
that reservation, executed to the people of this! 
State—the Indians, by their trustees, having as- | 
sented to the establishment of the school, and that 
he had made a contract for the erection of a schoo! 
house, twenty-two feet by thirty-two, to be paint- 
ed outside, and furnished so as to seat sixty-five 
scholars, and the whole to be completed by ed 
twentieth day of November last, for one hundred 
and ninety-seven dollars, 1. aving a balance of fifty - 
three dollars of the appropriation in the hands of; 
the agent, to be applied to furnishing the house 
poaigg procurement of needful and usual appen- | 
da Se 

‘rom information, subsequently communicated 
by Phineas Atwater, Esq., the agent of this tribe, 
the Superintendent is enabled to state, that a 
school, numerously attended, has been commenced, 
under the direction of an accomplished teacher, || 
and under such circumstances as, with judicieus 
Management, cannot fail to render this a very 
— and useful school for the children of this 
ribe, 

The sums appropriated by this act fur the con- 
struction of school houses on the Cattaraugus and 
Allegany Indian reservations, were directed to be 
paid to two Commissioners named therein; but as 
these persons have not produced and filed the: 
bond required, no steps have yet been taken to 
Carry into effect the beneficent objects of these 
grants, in respect to the Indian schools on these; 
two reservations. 

The duty of taking the census of the Indians on 
the several reservations in this State, prescribed by 
the act, chap. 140, of the Laws of 1845, was per- 
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formed by gentlemen long familiar with the In- 
dian character, their customs, manners, and habits; 
and the results given are relied upon as accurate. 
The whole number of Indian children residing 
upon the several reservations in the State, on the 
fist day of July, 1845, given in the census reports, 
was nine hundred and eighty-four, (984,) distri- 


i buted as follows: On the Oneida reservation, 59; 


Onondaga, 169; Tuscarora, 63; Buffalo, 117; Catta- 
raugus, 121; Cayugas. on the Cattaraugus reserva- 
tion, 21; Allegany 227; Tonawania, !26; St. Regis, 
81. The aggregateof the whole Indian population 
upon these reservations, is 3,753; and the propor- 
tion of children, of the above ages, to the whole 
population, is nearly one to four, or twenty-five 
per Cent., a ratio almost as large as that given by 
the census forthe white population in the State. 

The births and deaths emong the Indians during 
the year preceding the first day of July, 3845, are 
stated to be nearly equal, being 121 births and 120 
deaths; and the largest excess of mortality is found 
on the Onondaga, Buffalo, and Allegany reserva- 
tions; while the births exceed the deaths among the 
Oneidas, Tuscaroras, and Tonawandas. If, from the 
above data, it may be assumed that there cannot be 
any natural increase in the aggregate of the popula- 
tion, among these remnants of a once powerful and 
considerably numerous people, the conclusion is 
quite strong and certain, from the premises before 
given, that the ratio of mortality must be the largest 
among the adults and children over and under the 
ages of five and sixteen; otherwise, we should not 
find the proportion of children between five and six- 
teen years, to the whole population, to correspond 
so nearly between the two races. Vain and utterly 
hopeless must be all attempts to introduce the arts of 
civilization among any people whose minds are un- 
tutored, and whose understandings are shrouded with 
ignorance as dark and impenetrable as the legends of 
their origin, and the machinations of their Evil Spirit. 
The policy of the Legislature, indicated by the aets 
béfore referred to, must be perfectly apparent, and 
will receive, as it deserves, the cordial approbation 
and support of a just and liberal people. The com- 
missioners designated by the act, to receive and ex- 
pend the money appropriated for the erection of 
school houses, on the Allegany and Cattaraugus re- 
servations, have not tendered the required bond, on 
the ground, as is understood, that no provision has 
been made to compensate them for the services to be 
performed. The beneficial objects contemplated 
can, no dou t, be attained by a change in the com- 
mission, gg by authorisicg a compensation to be paid 
to the persons already designated. 

The District School Journal. 

The Siate subscription to this periodical, has been 
continued by the undersigned since his appointment, 
under a full conviction of its necessity and impor- 
tance, not only asa convenient medium of transmit- 
ting and diffusing the orders, regulations and deci- 
sions of the department, and the various Jaws passed, 
from time to time, by the Legislature, in relation to 
common schools, to every school officer and into every 


; school district in the State, but as a most useful agent 
|in promulgating interesting and important informa- 
‘tion equally beneficial to the public. ‘This subscrip- 


tion is limited to $2,800 yearly, for so many copies 


‘las will furnish one for each school district in the 


State; making the averace expense for twelve num- 
vers, twenty-five cents and a half nearly, on the pre- 
sent number of districts. In the year 1845, the un- 
dersigned continued the subscription, nine months, 
to the clese of the volume then in the course of pub- 
lication, at the rate of compensation previously paid ; 
and, in the month of February, 1846, the State sub- 
scription for the year. commencing on the first day 
of April following, was reduced to $2,400; and, for 
this sum, the publisher agreed to furnish and send all 
the numbers required for distribution, reducing the 
expense to about twenty-two cents per volume 
of twelve numbers. Should a continuance of this 
subscription be authorized by an appropriation to 
meet the expense. it is believed that the price cannot 
be reduced very materially below that of the past 
year, as the twelve distributions of these papers and 
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the attention necessary to correct the lists, enter new 
districts, and the changes {rom time to time reported, 
require the services of one clerk the whole ye..r. 
The Journal is sent to each school districtclerk, who 
is required to have the same bound and deposited in 
the district library for preservation. There are no 
doubt some cases of inattention, on the part of the 
clerks, to the performance of this duty; and conse- 
quently, in those instances, the importance and value 
of the publication are not duly appreciated; but 
these are uf rare occurrence, comparatively. 


Aside from the general utility of this periodical, 
the cost of which, to the State and the districis, in- 
cluded postage and binding, should not exceed fifty 
cents a year, fora single volume, the department is 
relieved from a considerable amount of labor, in pre- 
Paring and directing circulars; and the State is saved 
the expense of printing and postages, by adopting 
the Journal, as the official organ of the vepartment, 
to which all officers. connected with the administra- 
tion of the school laws, of course refer for direction 
and insiruction. 


The present System and its Results. 

No better plan of general organization and super- 
vision, under a form of government depending en- 
tirely a the popular will, has been or probably 
can be devised, capable of producing the astonishing 
results, annually exhibited in the documents accom- 
panying the reports from this department, for several 
years past; and while some are opposed, and others 
are in doubt, in respect to its great utility and effi- 
ciency, in arousing the active energies of the whole 
people, and directing those energies in the perform- 
ance of an important duty, other States are assimilat- 
ing their organizations to ours, and are modifying 
their laws to produce, if practicable, corresponding 
results. Why, then, should we abandon a system of 
inspection and superintendence so prolific of advan- 
tages and so #4steemei ? A review of the past and 
present conlition of our public schools, cannot fail 
to produce a strong conviction of their great useful- 
ness; and no better system of instruction can be de- 
vised, to bring its benefits and its blessings within 
the reach of every one who may desire to embrace 
them, except schools entirely free. It provides in- 
struction, in all the elementary and useful branches 
of education, in the common language of the coun- 
try; and seeks to prepare the youth of the State for 
all the usual employments of life, and to imbue them 
with a full knowledge of their duties and obligations, 
as citizens and censtituent members of a great and 
growing community. 

, N.8. BENTON. 








Sirent INnFLUENCE.— It is the bubbling 
spring which flows gently, the ‘little rivulet 
which glides through the meadows, and which 
runs along, day and night, by the farm-house, 
that is useful, rather than the swollen flood, or 
the warring cataract. Niagara excites our 
wonder, and we stand amazed at the power and 

reatness of God there, as he ‘‘ pours it from 
is hollow hand.’? But one Niagara is enough 
for the continent, or the world; while the same 
world requires thousands, and tens of thousands, 


every night, with their gentle, quiet beauty. 
So with the acts of our lives. It is not by great 
deeds, like those of the martyrs, that good is to 
be done; it is by the daily and quiet virtues of 
life, —the Christian temper, the meek forbear- 
ance, the spirit of forgiveness, in the husband, 
the wife, the father, the mother, the brother, 
the sister, the friend, the neighbor, that good is 
to be done. — Rev. Albert Barnes. 


‘mal School on the theory and practice of teaeh- 


of silver fountains and gently-flowing rivulets, | 
that water every farm and meadow, and every | 


garden, und that shall flow on, every day, and| have the opportunity of perusing and of profiting 


District School Fournal. 











S. S. RANDALL, Epiror. 
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. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING: 
By D. P. Pace, A. M., Principal of the 
New-York State Normal School. Syracuse, 
Hall and Dickson, 1847. 


We have heretofore, frequently had occasion 
to speak of the Principal of the State Normal 
School, in the highest terms of commendation 
and regard. As an eminently. practical and 
successful teacher, thoroughly skilled in all that 
appertains to his profession, completely conver- 
sant with all its details, and deeply penetrated 
with its spirit, we doubt whether Mr. Pace has 
his superior in the Union: and we shall rejoice 
to know that he has many who are, in all re- 
spects his equals. From considerable observa- 
tion of his processes and manner in the business 
of instruction, and from a personal acquaintance 
of some standing, we are disposed to attribute his 
deserved distinction in the field of labor he has 
chosen, primarily to his earnest devotion to its 
interests, his high appreciation of the work con- 
fided to the teacher, his singleness and religious 
fidelity of purpose in the discharge of its solemn 
responsibilities, and his plain, practical good 
sense in the perception and adaptation of the best 
means for the accomplishment of the purposes 
he has in view. These qualifications, so indis- 
pensable to the accomplished teacher, and yet 
so rare, superadded to a perfect familiarity with 
all the branches of a sound and comprehensive 
English: education and an enviable facility in 
transfusing their principles and results to the 
minds of pupils under his charge, have enabled 
him to occupy his present high position, as a 
model instructor of youth. 

Those who have listened to the admirable and 








\j instructive Course of Lectures which Mr. Paes 


has annually delivered to the pupils of the Nor- 


ing, as it has been our good fortune repeatedly 
to do, with pleasure and we hope with profit, 
will rejoice to learn that the substance of those 
leetures are comprised in the volume before us, 
and that every teacher in the Empire State, will 


\\by their lessons of sound, practical, elevated 
ii wisdom. We shall not be accused of exaggera- 
tion or of undue partiality by those who are 
familiar with the course to which we have re- 
ferred, when we confidently put forward the 
assertion that no publication on the great and 
absorbing tepic of popular education, which 
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has heretofore emanated from the press in this 
country possesses higher claims to the atten- 
tion and regard of the teacher, or of those de- 
signing to prepare themselves for this bigh and 
noble calling. It is, perhaps, impossible for 
the distinguished Principal to transfer to paper 
those numerous and happy illustrations which 
have so often rivetted the fixed attention of his 
auditors in the Lecture Room, and rendered 
them insensible to the lapse of time, and even 
to the urgency of secular avocations: it is cer- 
tainly impracticable, through any mechanical 
medium, to convey an adequate idea of the 


graces of elocution, and of expression which so 


peculiarly characterized this portion of his la- 
bors. But in the lectures now first given to the 
public, we have the essence and spirit of those 
attractive lessons which have rendered Mr. 
PAGE .so deservedly popular with his pupils, 
and auditors. The chapter on the ‘‘ Responsi- 
bility of the Teacher,’’ which comprises the elo- 
quent and interesting story of ‘‘ The Neglected 
Tree,’’ with its deep and abiding moral, and 
the picturesque description of the Auburn pri- 
son, with its powerful delineation of the convict, 
Wyatt, is in itself a master piece of intellectual 
and moral instruction. ‘That on the ‘‘ Habits of 
the Teacher”’ is extremely valuable and eminent- 
ly practical. The difficult subject of “* Schoo] 
Government”’ is described with signal ability 
and discrimination; and the objects, ends and 
aims of disciplinary punishments — the spirit in 
which they should be meted out — and the limits 
within which they should rigidly be confined — 
are fully and elaborately discussed. While the 
absolute necessity of an occasional resort to 
corporeal flagellation, as an ultimate remedy, 
in extreme cases, where every other means of 
reclamation have been faithfully but unsuccess- 
fully applied, is contended for, and vindicated 
upon principle, no less than expediency, we do 
not understand Mr. Pace as essentially differ- 
ing, on this point, from the enlightened views 
of the most eminent of our professional educa- 
tors at home and abroad. Those views are, in 
the main, forcibly expressed by the judicious and 
pious Dr. LANGHORNE in his Life of Plutarch. 
‘* This mode of punishment in our public schools 
is one of the worst remains of barbarism that 
prevails among us. Sensible minds, however 
volatile and inattentive in early years, may be 
drawn to their duty by many means which shame 
and fears of a more liberal nature than that of 
corporal punishment will supply. Where there 
is but little sensibility, the effect which that mode 
of punishment produces is not more happy. Jt 








destroys that little ; though it should be the first 
care and labor of the preceptor to increase it. 
To beat the body is to debase the mind. Nothing 
so soon or so totally abolishes the sense of shame; 
and yet that sense is at once the best preserva- 
tive of virtue, and the greatest incentive to every 
species of excellence.” In the cases and with 
the limitations laid down by Mr. Pace, in that 
portion of his work devoted to the consideration 
of this subject, the resort to corporal punish- 
ment may, we think, be justified: although we 
fully concur with him that there is still ‘‘ a more 
excellent way” to the accomplishment of the 
object which the good will always have in view. 

With these observations, we earnestly and 
unqualifiedly commend this work to the atten 
tive study and perusal of every teacher, and 
every friend of education, and trust it will find 
a welcome place in every schovl district library. 





Tue Trees or America; ‘Native and Fo- 
reign, pictorially and botanically delineated, 
and scientifically and popularly described ; 
being considered principally with reference 
‘to their Geography and History; Soil and 

. Situation; Propagation and Culture; Acci- 
dents and Diseases; Properties and Uses; 
Economy in the Arts; Introduction into Com- 
merce; and their Application in useful and 
ornamental Plantations. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings. By D. J. Browne, 
Author of the Sylva Americana. Large 8vo. 
pp 582. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 
Cliff-st. 

The title of the above named work sufficiently 
explains itself. All we need say, as regards its 
execution, is, that the plan appears to be fully 
carried out, the subject ably treated, and the 
work correctly end beautifully primted. A 
book like this will prove a great acquisition to 
every library in which it finds a place. With 
this in hand, no person need be ignorant of ‘the 
trees of which it treats; and the informaiion 
thus obtained will not be of a limited or doubt- 
ful kind. 
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A Criterion. A good criterion by which 
to judge the disposition of a man is, watch him 
when he passes some boys at play. A_ kind 
man will step out of the way, and let the little 
fellows have their sport, a crabbed one wiil 
push through the ‘ ring’’ and spoil their fun. 





An Enercetic Stupent. A student in 
Western Reserve College, who has been there 
in various s'ages of education for the last nine 
years, has supported himself by grafiing, innccu- 
lating, and otherwise introducing choice fruits, 
and has, in fact, revolutionized and luxuriated 
all the towns around. That man will make 
himself a living anywhere, and not be dependent 
upon charity for assistance. 











IMPORTANT WORK! 
FORTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND !! 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 


A Selection of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from the earliest to the present time. Connected by 
a Critical and Biographical History. 


Edited by Robert Chambers, assisted by Robert Carruthers and other eminent gentlemen. 


To be issued semi-monthly, in 16 numbers at twenty-five cents each ; forming two large imperial octavo volumes of 
" seven hundred pages each, double-column letter-press ; with upwards of 


THREE HUNDRED ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 





The Cyclopzdia of English Literature now presented to the American public, originated in a desire to supply 
the great body of the people with a fund of reading d.::ved from the productions of the most talented and the most 
elegant writers in the English language. It is hoped ucreby to supplant, in a measvre, the frivolous and corrupt- 
ing productions with which the community is flooded, end to substitute for them the pith and marrow of substantial 
English literature ; something that shall prove food tor the intellect, shall cultivate the taste, and stimulate the 
moral sense. 

The design has been admirably executed, by the selection and concentration of the most exquisite productions of 
English intellect. from the earliest Anglo-Saxon writers down to those of the present day. ‘The series of authors 
commences with Langland and Chaucer, and is continuous down to ourtime. We have specimens of their best 
writing headed in the several departments, by Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton,—by More, Bacon, Locke,—by Hook- 
er, bbe | Barrow.—by Addison, Johnson, Go'dsmith,—by Hume, Robertson, Gibbon,—set in a biographical and 
critical history of the literature itse!f. The whole is embcllished with splendid wood engravings of the heads of the 
principal authors, and of interesting events connected with their history and writings. No one can give a glance at 
the work without being struck with its beauty and cheapness. It is in fact a WHOLE ENGLisa LIBRARY FUSED 
DOWN INTO ONE CHEAP BOOK. 

The editor, Robert Chambers, is distinguished as the author’of several historical works connected with Scotland, 
and as joint editor of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

As an evidence of the great popularity of the work in England. it may be stated that more than forty thousand 
copies have been sold in less than three years ; and this almost without advertising or being indebted to any notice in 
the literary Reviews. 

The publication of the American edition, commencing with December, will be continued two numbers each 
month, until the whole work is completed. Persons remitting Four Dollars, can receive the work promptly by mail 
or otherwise, as soon as published. Booksellers and Agents supplied on the most liberal ternis. 

> The publisher of any respectable paper or periodical, who a give this notice THREE INSERTIONS, and send us the 
papers containing it, shall be entitled to the work complete. The bers will be forwarded per mail, unless otherwise 
directed as they are issued from the press. GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, Publishers, Boston. 

For sale by HALL & DICKSON, Syracuse. 
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NEW MUSIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE MUSICAL A. B. C. 


A NEW METHOD FOR TEACHING THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC; WITH SONGS 
TO SWEETEN STUDY. BY E. IVES, JR. 


The advantages of this method of instruction over others are numerous, but the most prominent are: The pupil 
can commence at once, intelligently, to read music. There is no loss or waste of time, as there is when the Pitch 
and Time are practised separately : here they are studied in connection, and ut an evident advantage to each. ‘Ihe 
pupil gains a knowledge of suunds in regard to their abstract pitch, as well as in regard to their relative pitch, per- 
taining td the Key. 

Let any one give the method a fair trial and they must be convinced that it is superior to the method of transpos- 
ing the scale. ‘I'he use of the names, Do. Re Mi. &c., stationary, saves the pupil an immense amount of useless 
trouble, 

The simple beauty of the songs and poetry, cannot fail to interest children, while they, at the same time, culti- 
vate a correct taste, and obtain a thorough knowedge of music. 

For sale by Booksellers generally. Retail price, 25 cents, 

Fet-2t. PAINE & BURGESS, Publishers, 60 John Street, New- York. 
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INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, 


ORAL EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA, 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


This work is on a new and original plan, an/is the first attempt, so to simplify and illustrate this science that it 
may be taught orally. 

As a discipline of the mind in teaching the pupil to think and reason, Algebra is pre-eminent, and this work 
places it in the power of younger classes to be benefitted by such mental exercises. 

‘“‘ It divests the science of its mystery and repuls:veness, and brings its principles clearly before the mental 
berg so simplified and illustrated that they can be readily comprehended by most pupils from ten to twelve years 
of age.” 

fr amahien the same relation to Algebra that ‘“‘ Colburn’s First Lessons” does to Arithmetic, and will be found 
of great value in public and private schools. 

It has already been recommended by our State Convention of teachers ag friends of education, by a large num- 
ber of county conventions of superintendents and teachers, and teacher’s<fnstitutes, and is extensively used in 
public and private schools, and found to more than answer the expectations of teachers. 

Superintendents and texchers who have not had an opportunity of examining the work can obtain copies of book- 
sellers or of the publishers, for that purpose. 

The retail price is 374 cents; a liberal discount to teachers and at wholesale. 

Feb-2t. PAINE & BURGESS, Publishers, 60 John Street, New- York. 





